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For  Poor  Readers 


Florence  J.  Maynes, 

OISE  Trent  Valley  Centre, 

Peterborough 

U.S.S.R.  (Uninterrupted  Sustained  Silent 
Reading)  appeals  as  a classroom  technique 
to  teachers.  It  makes  a great  deal  of  sense 
to  them  to  establish  the  custom  of 
everyone  dropping  everything  else  and 
curling  up  with  a good  book  for  10  or  15 
minutes  several  days  a week,  and  many 
schools  have  implemented  it  (see,  for 
example,  Tetroe  in  Orbit,  11  (2),  1980). 

Does  it  help?  In  particular  does  it  help 
poor  readers  to  improve? 

Proponents  claim  extensive  advantages. 
Perhaps  foremost  among  them  is  a positive 
attitude  change.  Error  correction  by 
another,  which  emphasizes  weaknesses 
rather  than  strengths  (Allington,  1977; 

Hunt,  1970),  is  avoided  and,  since  the 
materials  are  self-selected,  children  gain 
information  and  meaning  that  is  relevant  to 
them.  Positive  affect  towards  reading 
follows  and  the  tendency  to  engage  in 
further  reading  should  increase  (Oliver, 
1970).  As  well,  there  are  the  beneficial 
effects  of  practice  — without  interruption 
and  in  a sustained  fashion.  This  practice 
helps  to  integrate  the  component  skills 
(Sadoski,  1980)  which,  if  practiced  sepa- 
rately, sum  to  less  than  the  whole  (Vacca 
& Johns,  1976). 

As  usually  advocated,  everyone  partici- 
pates in  U.S.S.R.  — principals,  secretaries 
and  custodians,  teachers  and  students  of  all 
grades  and  classes,  good  and  poor  readers 
alike  — but  the  presumed  benefits  to 
poorer  readers  in  particular  have  been 
noted  (Allington,  1977;  Hunt,  1970).  Hunt 
suggests  that  poorer  readers  can  often 
‘break  many  of  the  barriers’  of  potentially 
frustrating  materials  when  these  are  self- 
chosen  and  of  interest  to  the  reader. 
Allington  reports,  in  an  informal  survey  of 
remedial  reading  classes,  that  these  stu- 
dents received  less  opportunity  to  read  and 
were  given  more  practice  in  the  component 
skills  than  occurs  in  regular  classes.  He 
argues  that  they  should  receive  much  more 
opportunity  to  practise  reading  in  context. 


and  he  includes  U.S.S.R.  among  the 
recommended  means  for  bringing  this 
about. 

In  spite  of  frequent  recommendations  to 
teachers  to  adopt  the  practice,  evaluations 
of  U.S.S.R.  are  rather  rare,  and  the  few 
recent  studies  that  have  been  located 
demonstrate  that  U.S.S.R.  produces  no 
greater  comprehension  gains  than  those 
achieved  in  control  activities  (see  Sadoski, 
1980).  However,  the  studies  tend  to  be  of 
short-term  trials  (as  little  as  three  weeks  to 
a few  months,  and  as  infrequently  as  one 
period  a week).  For  eager  readers, 
half-an-hour  or  so  a week  of  extra  reading 
time  at  school  would  probably  represent  an 
almost  unnoticeable  increment  in  the  time 
they  already  regularly  devote  to  reading; 
for  the  somewhat  less  enthusiastic  but 
reasonably  competent  reader,  the 
improvement  might  be  so  small  that  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  detect.  But  what 
of  the  poorer  readers,  those  who  pre- 
sumably never,  or  almost  never,  read  on 
their  own?  Is  this  a technique  that  might, 
over  a year  of  schooling,  impart  real 
advantages  to  these  students,  in  attitude 
gains  at  least? 

An  elementary  school  principal  felt  it 
was  worth  a try.  He  selected  from  grades  2 
to  6 all  the  students  whose  Gates- 
McGinitie  reading  scores  showed  deficien- 
cies of  half  a grade  level  or  more,  obtained 
their  parents’  permission,  and  took  them 
with  him  to  the  library  for  45  minutes 
during  the  noon-hour  break,  where  they 
joined  him  in  reading  whatever  book  they 
found  there  that  they  thought  they  might 
enjoy. 

In  this  first  year,  he  was  encouraged  by 
his  fairly  informal  observations  of  pro- 
gress, and  he  determined  to  repeat  the 
procedure  and  accompany  it  with  a formal 
evaluation.  The  cooperation  of  the  local 
OISE  field  centre  was  sought,  and  a 
control  school  in  a fairly  similar  area  of  the 
community  was  identified. 

Essentially  the  same  procedures  were 
followed  in  the  second  year  as  in  the  first. 
The  program  for  the  poor  readers  was  not 
begun  until  late  fall  when  the  onset  of 


colder  weather  made  outdoor  play  less 
attractive,  and  it  was  discontinued  as  soon 
as  good  weather  returned  in  the  spring. 
Moreover,  students  could  be  excused  if 
there  were  special  noon-hour  activities  in 
which  they  wished  to  participate.  But 
routinely,  all  of  them  (a  total  of  44 
students)  attended  at  the  library  four  days 
out  of  five  from  November  to  April  to  read 
the  book  of  their  choice  for  three  quarters 
of  an  hour,  while  their  low  scoring 
counterparts  at  the  control  school  engaged 
in  their  customary  noon  hour  activities. 

Gains  on  the  Gates-McGinitie  reading 
test  for  all  grade  2 to  6 students,  good  and 
poor  readers  alike,  at  both  schools  were 
calculated.  Table  1 shows  that,  for  all 
groups,  gains  were  essentially  the  same  at  t> 


Table  1 

Fall  to  Spring  Gain  Scores  for  All  Students 
Grades  2 to  6 on  the  Gates  McGinitie 
Reading  Test 

Program 

School 

Control 

School 

GE 

N Mean 

GE 

N Mean 

Poor  Readers 
(.5  GEs  or  more 
below  grade 
norm  on  pretest) 

44  0.96 

18  1.00 

Average  Readers 
(.4  GE  below  to 
.7  GE  above 
grade  norm  on 
pretest) 

47  1.38 

57  1.57 

Good  Readers* 

(.8  GE  or  more 
above  grade  norm 
on  pretest) 

75  0.88  119  0.77 

*Gains  for  many  of  the  good  readers  could  not 
be  estimated  because  their  performance  ex- 
ceeded the  capacity  of  the  test  to  measure  it. 
They  were  therefore  omitted  from  the  analysis. 
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Figure  1 : Preferences  for  free  time  activity  of  poor  readers  at  the  program  school 
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Figure  2:  Preferences  for  free  time  activity 

both  schools  and  that  the  extra  practice 
neither  improved  nor  retarded  the  reading 
development  of  the  poor  readers  who  had 
participated  in  the  program. 

Had  they  really  been  reading  during 
these  periods?  The  principal,  who  was  with 
them,  also  reading  at  all  times,  observed 
each  student  once  every  ten  minutes  and 
recorded  whether  or  not  his  or  her 
attention  was  on  the  book.  For  nearly  all  of 
them  it  was  — 90  per  cent  or  better  of  the 
times  they  were  observed  — but  a high 
degree  of  attentiveness  was  no  guarantee 
of  a substantial  gain;  in  fact  the  most 
attentive  students  were  almost  as  likely  to 
show  minimal  gains  (and  even  losses)  as  to 
register  marked  reading  score  improve- 
ment. 

But  had  their  attitude  toward  reading 
improved?  Was  the  ground-work  laid  that 
would  increase  the  probability  that  these 
students  would  do  more  reading  on  their 
own  in  the  future?  The  results  suggest  that, 
with  attitude  as  well,  there  were  no  gains 
and  perhaps  even  a decline  in  preference 
for  reading  compared  to  other  things  the 
students  might  do  with  their  time. 

Attitude  was  measured  with  a paired- 
comparison  instrument.  Students  selected 
from  each  of  the  eight  following  activities 
the  one  they  would  choose: 

• read  a book  of  your  choice 

• exercise  in  the  gym 

• do  a page  of  mathematics  problems 

• fool  around  (chat,  doodle,  draw) 

• do  something  musical  (sing  in  choir, 
listen  to  records) 

• play  outside 

• do  some  art  work 

• work  on  a project  (science,  social 
studies,  etc.) 


= musical,  F=  play  outside,  G = art  work,  H = project 

of  poor  readers  at  the  control  school 

Their  responses  were  converted  into  scale 
values,  with  a value  of  1.00  assigned  to  the 
activity  most  often  preferred.  This,  for  all 
groups  of  students  at  both  schools  on  both 
occasions,  fall  and  spring,  was  ‘exercise  in 
the  gym,’  while  equally  unanimously  ‘fool 
around’  and  ‘do  math  problems’  were  the 
activities  least  often  chosen.  The  scale 
values  of  the  other  activities  show  how 
each  is  preferred  in  relation  to  the  most 
popular  — ‘exercise  in  the  gym.’  The  scale 
gives  the  ranking  of  the  activities  and 
estimates  the  distances  among  them  as 
well. 

Figure  1 shows  the  relative  preference 
for  U.S.S.R.  of  the  low  scoring  readers  at 
the  program  school  in  the  fall  and  again  in 
the  spring;  Figure  2 shows  the  relative 
preference  in  the  fall  and  spring  of  the 
same  group  at  the  control  school.  At  both 
schools,  reading  is  of  intermediate  pre- 
ference although  the  control  school  scale  is 
somewhat  more  polarized  and  reading  is 
perhaps  more  highly  ranked.  By  spring, 
there  is  a slight  shift  at  both  schools:  at  the 
control  school,  the  relative  preference  for 
exercising  in  the  gym  has  apparently 
declined  somewhat,  allowing  the  scale 
values  of  most  of  the  intermediate  ac- 
tivities, including  reading,  to  move  up- 
wards toward  it;  while  at  the  program 
school,  the  shift  has  been  in  the  opposite 
direction,  with  the  scale  value  of  reading 
and  other  activities  showing  a decline.  But 
the  rank  order  position  remains  the  same: 
at  the  program  school,  reading  is  still 
ranked  fifth  — i.e.,  is  less  preferred  than 
musical  or  artwork  activities  and  outdoor 
play  as  well  as  exercising  in  the  gym. 

There  is  no  indication  in  these  results  that 
the  poor  readers  have  acquired  a new 
appreciation  for  reading  as  a result  of  their 
U.S.S.R.  experience. 


It  might  be  argued  that  this  is,  after  all, 
the  second  year  that  most  of  these  students 
have  participated  in  the  program  and  that 
such  benefits  as  might  accrue  were  realized 
in  the  first  year.  Yet  proponents  evidently 
believe  that  it  is  only  over  the  long  term 
that  the  program  can  demonstrate  its 
effects.  If  it  can  be  assumed  that,  as  in 
other  studies  of  the  technique,  no  evidence 
in  its  favor  would  have  been  obtained  in 
the  first  year,  then  this  study  demonstrates 
none  in  the  second  year  either. 

Many  questions  remain  unanswered, 
however.  What  was  the  effect  on  absolute 
attitude  toward  reading  as  opposed  to  the 
relative  preference  that  was  measured? 
Would  the  results  have  been  different  if  the 
children  had  done  their  U.S.S.R.  while 
their  classmates  were  at  their  school  work 
rather  than  at  leisure  during  the  lunch  hour 
break?  What  would  the  results  for  this 
group  of  readers  have  been  if  everyone  in 
the  school  had  shared  the  activity  with 
them?  What  would  the  ultimate  effect  be  if 
the  activity  were  continued  throughout 
their  years  of  schooling?  Were  there  small, 
but  nevertheless  important,  increments  in 
their  ability  and  attitude  that  the  measures 
of  the  study  were  too  insensitive  to  detect? 

Nevertheless,  this  and  other  studies  do 
make  evident  the  need  for  caution. 
U.S.S.R.  does  not  appear  to  be  a panacea; 
in  fact,  it  is  evidently  ineffective  when 
applied  as. a free-time  extra  activity  for  a 
year  or  two  under  the  conditions  of  this 
study.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  necessary 
for  all  the  students  at  a school  to  take  time 
from  other  activities  for  it  so  that  poor 
readers  can  benefit,  its  cost  effectiveness 
may  be  questioned.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  poor  readers  must  give  up  other 
classroom  activities  (rather  than  free 
time)  to  gain  any  advantage  from  it, 
perhaps  other  more  efficient  techniques  to 
help  them  should  be  sought  and  chosen.  □ 
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Getting  a Feel  for  Reading 


COME 

One  shape,  both  hands,  knuckles 
up,  tips  out.  Bring  tips  up  and 


Open  B both  hands,  palms  down, 
tips  out.  Alternately  flap  forward 
several  times. 


QUIET 

Open  B shape,  both  hands.  Cross 
at  mouth  with  right  index  finger 
on  lips.  Draw  apart,  ending  with 
palms  down. 


THETOTAL  COMMUNICATION  APPROACH 


Joanne  C.  Greenberg, 

Western  Maryland  College 

Children  not  only  see  and  hear  words  but 
also  feel  them  with  the  Total  Communica- 
tion Approach.  They  become  actively 
involved  in  reading  through  fingerspelling 
and  signing. 

Fingerspelling  is  using  the  manual 
alphabet,  hand  gestures  which  correspond 
to  the  printed  letters  of  the  alphabet,  to 
spell  out  words.  Signing  involves  using 
hand  gestures  to  symbolize  whole  words. 
Both  signs  and  the  manual  alphabet  are 
parts  of  the  sign  language  used  for 
communication  by  deaf  people.  Only 
recently,  educators  have  realized  the 
potential  of  signs  and  the  manual  alphabet 
for  teaching  hearing  children  to  read. 

Fingerspelling  is  generally  most  useful 
for  phonics  and  spelling  instruction.  Sign- 
ing is  more  often  used  for  work  on  reading 
comprehension. 

How  Signs  Are  Used 

Those  who  use  the  Total  Communication 
Approach  to  teach  phonics  present  the 
hand  gesture  as  each  printed  letter  and  its 
sound  is  introduced.  Primary  grade  stu- 
dents learn  to  fingerspell  new  words  as 
they  sound  them  out.  Children  who  have 
been  taught  by  this  method  have  been 
observed  using  it  independently  as  they 
read  alone  or  with  a peer.  Once  they 
master  each  new  word,  however,  they 
automatically  drop  the  fingerspelling  be- 
cause there  is  no  longer  a need  for  it. 

There  are  many  ways  signs  can  be  used 
to  help  children  comprehend  what  they 
read.  Some  teachers  present  the  sign  for 
new  vocabulary  for  a story  to  be  read.  The 
sign  generally  is  an  aid  to  comprehension 
in  that  there  is  an  observable  relationship 
between  the  gesture  and  the  idea  for  which 
it  stands.  Therefore,  as  the  child  looks  at 
the  print,  makes  the  sign,  and  says  the 
word,  she  or  he  is  incorporating  several 


Mime  "writing"  in  upturned  left 
palm  with  thumb  and  forefinger 
of  RH  (other  fingers  closed). 


READ 

Open  B LH,  palm  right,  tips  up. 
Brush  right  V down  palm  of  LH. 


senses  plus  a cue  to  meaning.  Further- 
more, children  are  usually  so  interested  in 
learning  new  signs  that  they  repeat  the  sign 
up  to  ten  times  before  going  on  to  the  next 
idea.  This  unsolicited  rehearsal  often  gives 
the  child  the  practice  needed  to  put  the 
print  and  meaning  into  long  term  memory. 

Signs  are  also  helpful  in  teaching  other 
aspects  of  reading  comprehension.  For 
example,  signs  for  opposites  are  frequently 
opposite  gestures,  so  signs  can  be  useful  in 
explaining  and  then  practising  this  concept. 
On  the  other  hand,  signs  for  synonyms  are 
usually  similar  gestures  and,  therefore,  can 
be  useful  in  this  kind  of  word  study.  Signs 
can  help  children  see  the  relationship 
between  similar  words.  Either  the  teacher 
can  show  children  the  related  signs  or 
show  the  sign  for  one  word  such  as  ‘walk’ 
and  challenge  students  to  create  modifica- 
tions for  words  such  as  saunter  and  strut. 
Signs  can  be  used  to  facilitate  the  teaching 
of  contractions,  compound  words,  and 
other  language  concepts  as  well. 

Children  seem  to  be  very  enthusiastic 
about  using  signs  in  learning  to  read. 
Perhaps  this  is  a reflection  of  youngsters’ 
natural  love  of  play  acting  and  their 
fascination  with  codes.  Classroom  observa- 
tions have  shown  that  children  who  were 
not  learning  with  traditional  instructional 
methods  frequently  gain  skill,  confidence, 
and  enthusiasm  for  reading  with  the  Total 
Communication  Approach.  Educators  are 
now  trying  to  figure  out  why  signing 
facilitates  reading. 

Why  Signs  Work 

One  theory  is  related  to  the  fact  that  young 
children  are  used  to  learning  by  touching 
and  manipulating  things  in  their  environ- 
ment. It  is  possible  that  signing  capitalizes 
on  this  talent  by  more  or  less  allowing 
them  to  manipulate  words. 

A related  idea  is  that  just  as  humans 
have  visual  and  auditory  memory,  they 
may  have  memory  related  to  touch  and 
movement.  The  Total  Communication  > 
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Approach  may  give  the  child  an  extra  clue 
to  a word;  that  is,  how  it  feels  as  well  as 
how  it  looks  and  sounds. 

Some  children  have  trouble  learning  to 
read  because  they  find  it  hard  to  attend  to 
instruction.  When  children  are  participat- 
ing in  Total  Communication  Approach 
instruction,  their  minds  cannot  wander 
without  the  teacher  noticing.  They  have  to 
watch  the  teacher  carefully  in  order  to  see 
the  signs  or  fingerspelling.  They  are  not 
able  to  fake  attention  by  looking  as  though 
they  are  attending,  for  they  must  prove  it 
by  responding  in  sign.  This  characteristic 
of  the  approach  may  be  another  clue  to  its 
success. 

Although  the  Total  Communication  Ap- 
proach has  been  used  predominantly  with 
elementary  school  youngsters,  its  use  is 
not  limited  to  this  level.  Teachers  have  also 
reported  success  using  signs  to  teach 
vocabulary  and  spelling  at  upper  levels. 
There  has  been  some  speculation  about  its 
use  in  learning  foreign  languages.  The 
approach  may  also  be  helpful  in  teaching 
illiterate  adults  to  read  because  it  does  not 
carry  the  stigma  of  some  of  the  easy-to- 
read  instructional  material. 

How  to  Begin 

The  teacher  who  wishes  to  try  the  Total 
Communication  Approach  need  not  hesi- 
tate because  of  a lack  of  sign  language 
knowledge.  Most  of  the  teachers  who  are 
now  using  the  approach  have  no  formal 
sign  training. 

The  best  way  to  begin  is  by  geting  a sign 
dictionary  from  a library  or  bookstore.  The 
Children’s  Dictionary  (available  from  the 
National  Association  for  the  Deaf,  814 
Thayer  Avenue,  Silver  Spring,  Maryland, 
20910,  USA)  is  a good  choice.  About 
twenty  minutes  of  practice  with  the  manual 
alphabet  will  give  the  teacher  sufficient 
skill  to  introduce  it  to  the  class  as  a spelling 
or  phonics  aid. 

There  is  no  need  to  develop  a wide  sign 
vocabulary.  The  few  signs  needed  for  a 
particular  lesson  can  be  looked  up  as 
needed.  This  procedure  has  worked  well 
for  many  teachers.  It  also  shows  children 
that  teachers  are  still  learning  and  can  help 
build  a special  rapport  between  student  and 
teacher  as  they  learn  together. 

The  Total  Communication  Approach  can 
be  integrated  into  any  currently  existing 
reading  program.  It  is  not  necessary  for  a 
teacher  to  revise  the  entire  reading 
curriculum  in  order  to  facilitate  learning  by 
using  signs.  The  teacher  can  start  by 
simply  introducing  the  manual  alphabet 
and  signs  gradually. 

The  Language  Arts  Handbook:  A Total 
Communication  Approach  by  Greenberg, 
Vernon,  DuBois,  & McKnight  is  also 
available  through  the  National  Association 
for  the  Deaf.  The  approach  in  this  book  is 
flexible,  without  rigid  rules  and  pro- 
cedures. The  teacher  and  students  can 
tailor  their  own  Total  Communication 
Approach  as  they  become  aware  of  the  fun 
and  efficiency  of  adding  the  new  dimension 
of  signs  to  their  reading.  □ 
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The  above  note  on  the  title  pages  of  the 
first  two  volumes  of  Children' s Choices  of 
Canadian  Books  sums  up  the  intentions  of 
the  originators,  the  Citizens’  Committee  on 
Children,  an  Ottawa  parents’  group  who 
decided,  in  1977,  that  their  children’s 
knowledge  of  Canada  could  be  improved 
through  recreational  reading.  Locating  and 
identifying  books  which  their  own  children 
would  enjoy  led  to  the  development  of  a 
consumers’  guide  which  would  reach  a 
wider  audience. 

During  the  years  in  which  the  two 
editions  were  being  produced,  over  1000 
children  volunteered  to  review  books  and 
200  more  expressed  opinions  in  classroom 
discussions.  The  Citizens’  Committee  and 
many  parents  of  the  young  reviewers  also 
read  and  opined.  The  titles  reviewed  were 
mainly  recommended  by  librarians  and 
teachers,  but  the  final  selection  was  based 
on  availability,  that  ruthless  selection  tool 
which  plays  havoc  with  the  best  compiled 
lists.  The  first  volume  contained  198 
annotated  works  of  fiction  which,  in  the 
Committee’s  opinion,  make  ‘some  contri- 
bution to  a child’s  understanding  or 
knowledge  of  Canada.’  The  books  are 
organized  into  six  categories  on  the  basis 
of  their  popularity  with  children,  beginning 
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with  the  books  which  appealed  to  90  per 
cent  of  those  who  read  them,  down  to  titles 
which  appealed  to  a minimum  of  40  per 
cent  of  the  readers.  The  last  category 
contains  titles  which  had  no  proponents. 

Each  category  is  arranged  alphabetically 
by  author,  and  the  bibliographical  infor- 
mation notes  out-of-print  titles.  The  genre, 
milieu,  and  time  period  of  each  story  is 
identified,  followed  by  a brief  summary  of 
the  plot,  a gloss  of  the  children's  comments 
and,  when  appropriate,  parents’  reactions. 
Marginal  symbols  indicate  the  degree  of 
Canadian  content,  portability,  easy  read- 
ing, parents’  choices,  and  the  age  range  for 
which  the  title  has  the  most  appeal.  The 
second  volume,  following  the  same  format, 
includes  197  publications,  up  to  1980.  The 
compilers  dropped  the  Canadian  content 
requirement  in  favor  of  including  books 
about  Canada,  written  by  Canadians  or 
published  in  Canada,  extended  the  scope  to 
include  Canadian  legends  and  non-fiction, 
and  picked  up  titles  which  missed  the  first 
edition.  They  also  repaired  the  omissions 
of  the  first  volume,  such  as  including  a 
subject  index,  a description  of  the  review 
process  and  a copy  of  the  review  form. 

Interspersed  among  the  annotations  are 
the  children’s  quoted  remarks.  I enjoyed 
their  comments  but  would  have  preferred 
both  the  quotes  and  the  listings  to  be  better 
integrated,  perhaps  divided  by  age  group 
so  that  one  could  achieve  a more  coherent 
view  of  how  much  the  children  in  that  age 
group  enjoyed  the  particular  books  and 
also  what  kind  of  remarks  they  made;  the 
six-year-old  and  the  twelve-year-old  choose 
differently  and  articulate  differently.  The 
confusion  might  also  be  eased  by  standar- 
dizing the  age  designators.  In  Canadian 
Books  for  Young  People  — Livres  cana- 
diens  pour  le  jeunesse  1980,  edited  by  Irma 
McDonough  (Toronto:  University  of  To- 
ronto Press,  1980),  this  problem  is  over- 
come by  using  younger,  middle,  older,  and 
mature  as  descriptors  — a flexible  and  yet 
simple  method  of  indicating  reading  com- 
petence, and  preferable  to  the  16  age 
ranges  I counted  for  17  titles  in  Group  1 of 
Volume  2 of  Children’ s Choices  of 
Canadian  Books. 

Perhaps  only  librarians  notice  indexes, 
but  I was  pleased  to  see  headings  for 
developmental  values  like  friendship, 
adoption,  and  handicaps  included  in  Chil- 
dren’s Choices.  Perhaps,  for  hard  pressed 
teachers,  these  could  be  expanded  in  the 
next  edition.  An  efficient  and  thorough 
model  is  the  Developmental  Values  Index 
in  Zena  Sutherland’s  The  Best  in  Chil- 
dren's Books;  The  University  of  Chicago 
Guide  to  Children’s  Literature,  1973-1978 
(Chicago:  University  of  Chicago,  1980). 

Unlike  most  selected  bibliographies,  a 
lot  of  titles  which  would  not  make  the 
literary  lists  are  here,  so  that  one  is  not 
only  reminded  of  the  good  things  about 
Canadian  writing  but  also  of  how  much 
mediocre  and  poor  writing  is  published. 

The  result  is  a listing  of  books  which  spans 
the  decades  and  candidly  illustrates  the 
character  and  growth  of  writing  for 


children  in  Canada.  Reading  through  the 
titles  brings  to  mind  authors  like  G.A. 
Henty,  Ralph  Connor,  Charles  G.D. 
Roberts,  Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  and 
Grey  Owl.  Good  writers  of  the  1950s  are 
noted,  like  Catherine  Anthony  Clark,  who 
wrote  fantasy  and  adventure  for  the  middle 
years,  and  John  F.  Hayes,  whose  historical 
fiction  would  make  fine  supplementary 
reading  for  the  Ontario  Intermediate 
History  curriculum.  Both  authors’  work  is 
out  of  print  but  deserves  to  be  revived.  In 
these  volumes  older  well-known  writers 
like  W.O.  Mitchell,  Farley  Mowat,  John 
Craig,  Roderick  Haig-Brown,  and  James 
Houston  rub  shoulders  with  Kevin  Major, 
Monica  Hughes,  and  Barbara  Smucker,  all 
newly  acclaimed  authors  — and  all  judged 
indiscriminately  by  the  young  reviewers, 
who  are  not  only  unaware  of  the  best  but 
for  whom  quality  is  not  an  issue.  In  these 
pages  the  children’s  opinions  take  pre- 
cedence over  the  literary  judgments  of 
their  elders.  The  value  of  Children’s 
Choices  of  Canadian  Books  is  in  the  candid 
camera  view  of  children’s  honest  and 
direct  observations. 

Allowing  children  to  express  opinions 
about  what  they  read  is  a critical  factor  in 
developing  literary  response  and,  indeed, 
in  educating  the  whole  child.  The  class- 
room teacher  will  find  those  books  which 
most  children  like  a useful  vehicle  for 
teaching  communication  skills  and  social 
values,  in  the  sharing  of  a common 
language  and  common  pleasures  which  are 
Canadian.  There  have  been  many  studies 
On  children’s  reading  interests  but  I am  not 
aware  of  any  that  have  used  Canadian 
books  exclusively.  Although  this  is  not  a 
scientific  study  of  children’s  reading 
interest  and  shares  with  many  similar 
works  a degree  of  overgeneralization,  the 
content  summaries  and  personal  opinions 
are  useful  guides  for  both  parents  and 
teachers  when  the  primary  purpose  is  to 
use  books  that  other  children  like  as  a 
vehicle  for  furthering  children’s  reading,  or 
as  a starting  point  in  developing  children’s 
responses  in  the  classroom. 

However,  the  factors  which  influence  a 
child’s  response  to  reading  are  complex, 
are  age  and  gender  dependent,  and  include 
family  life,  social  milieu,  the  conditions 
under  which  the  book  is  read,  and  how 
easy  it  is  to  read  and  to  understand.  One 
could  conclude  from  reading  the  titles  in 
Group  I that  most  children  prefer,  above 
all  else,  short,  humourous,  easy-to-read 
lightweight  books.  By  Group  III  the 
compilers  note  that  the  books  divide  into 
mediocre  books  for  younger  readers  or 
books  for  children  with  specialized  inter- 
ests. Some  of  the  best  books  for  children 
fall  into  even  more  unpopular  categories. 
This  is  neither  a reflection  on  the  children’s 
tastes  nor  a comment  on  the  quality  of  the 
books,  but  rather  evidence  that  many 
readers  need  to  be  helped  to  an  under- 
standing of  more  complex  reading  through 
discussion  with  parents  and  friends  infor- 
mally and  through  structured  activities  in 
classroom  and  library.  By  sharing  their 


experiences  and  expressing  their  views 
they  formulate  and  clarify  that  ‘second 
response’  which  Northrop  Frye  identifies 
as  the  educator  of  the  imagination. 
Selecting  only  the  most  popular  books  for 
children  to  read  unnecessarily  restricts  the 
child’s  breadth  and  depth  of  reading,  and 
undercuts  the  adult’s  privilege  to  educate 
the  child’s  developing  taste.  A good 
companion  to  Children’s  Choices  of  Cana- 
dian Books  is  the  previously  mentioned 
Canadian  Books  for  Young  People.  It  is 
updated  regularly  and  its  criterion  for 
inclusion  is  ‘the  most  important,  relevant, 
and  excellent  books  for  young  people.’ 

It  should  no  longer  be  true  that 
information  about  Canadian  children’s 
books  is  hard  to  find.  The  Children’s  Book 
Centre,  229  College  Street,  5th  floor, 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5T  1R4,  was  estab- 
lished to  promote  Canadian  writing.  It 
regularly  publishes  two  quarterly  news- 
letters, The  Children’s  Book  News  for 
adults,  which  is  available  free  to  anyone 
upon  request,  and  The  Book  Times,  for 
children,  which  is  purchased  in  bulk  by 
schools  and  libraries  and  is  also  distributed 
free  at  book  stores.  More  specifically,  two 
periodicals  are  available  for  teachers  and 
librarians:  In  Review;  Canadian  Books  for 
Young  People,  bimonthly  and  free  in 
Ontario  from  the  Libraries  and  Community 
Information  Branch,  77  Bloor  Street  West, 
2nd  floor,  Toronto,  Ontario,  M7A  2R9,  and 
Canadian  Materials  for  Schools  and 
Libraries,  quarterly,  $5.50  each/$20.00 
yearly,  from  The  Canadian  Library  As- 
sociation, 151  Sparks  Street,  Ottawa, 
Ontario,  KIP  2R8.  With  all  of  these 
resources  at  hand,  from  Children’ s Choices 
to  adult  choices,  Canadian  children  are 
well  served.  Now  if  all  parents,  teachers, 
and  librarians  knew  about  and  used  these 
resources,  the  children  would  be  fine.D 
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JOHAN  AITKEN  INTERVIEWS  W.O.  MITCHELL 


Explosions  of  Recognition 


W . O.  Mitchell  is  a well-known  novelist, 
playwright,  film-maker,  teacher,  and  star 
of  the  radio  and  lecture  circuit.  His 
best-known  novel  to  date,  Who  Has  Seen 
the  Wind?,  is  read  and  studied  from  senior 
elementary  school  to  Grade  thirteen.  His 
new  play,  Saying  Goodbye  to  Beulah, 
opened  recently.  His  most  recent  novel  is 
the  highly  acclaimed  How  I Spent  My 
Summer  Holidays. 

In  this  interview,  W.O.  Mitchell  dis- 
cusses the  role  of  the  writer  in  residence, 
the  creative  process,  the  relationship 
between  the  guardians  and  the  young, 
particularly  as  it  pertains  to  his  most 
recent  novel,  and  the  qualities  which  he 
considers  lend  universal  dimensions  to  the 
art  of  fiction. 


Aitken:  As  a versatile  man  of  letters,  I 
should  think  you  are  particularly  suited  to 
the  role  of  writer  in  residence. 

Mitchell:  Yes,  I am.  I’ve  been  a writer  in 
residence  at  Calgary,  at  York,  at  Massey 
College,  and  now,  of  course,  at  the 
University  of  Windsor.  The  Canada  Coun- 
cil is  quite  apprehensive  about  artists  in 
residence  also  teaching,  but  I teach  in  an 
informal  fashion  — young  poets,  play- 
wrights, and  prose  writers.  I think  that’s 
the  least  an  artist  in  residence  can  do  in 
gratitude  for  the  umbrella  the  university 
gives  him. 

In  cases  such  as  mine,  it  makes  it 
possible  for  us  to  do  such  impractical 
things  as  write  novels,  anthologies  of 
poetry,  stage  plays.  Personally,  I’m  also 
able  to  discharge  a very  old  debt.  I was 
helped  so  very  much  by  a Professor  Salter 
many  years  ago.  I ran  across  him  at  the 
University  of  Alberta  and  he  talked  me  into 
going  back  to  university  after  seven  years 
away.  He  persuaded  me  to  take  a year  at 
the  Faculty  of  Education  and  to  teach, 
which  I did  for  two  years.  Salter  thought  I 
should  have  some  sort  of  foundation  and 
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Aitken:  And  so  you  now  try  to  inspire  and 
guide  aspiring  young  writers  because  you 
were  helped  by  a fine  teacher. 

Mitchell:  Yes.  At  the  University  of 
Windsor  people  drop  by.  I give  them  an 
honest  ear  and  talk  and  do  a certain 
amount  of  editorial  work.  Since  I’ve  been 
down  the  trail,  I sense  when  they  haven’t 
the  initial  potential  and  tell  them  to  stop 
wasting  their  time.  If  I sense  that 
something  is  here,  I smell  it,  I taste  it,  I 
touch  it,  I see  it,  I hear  it,  I scratch  for 
possible  ways  to  help.  It  may  be  a dead  end 
or  contrived  or  one-cell  deep.  I say  things 
such  as  ‘You’ve  started  to  put  a finish  too 
soon.  Find  more.  Find  sensuous  fragments, 
emotions,  incidents,  perceptions.  Discover 
your  people,  put  them  in  a life  relationship. 
When  you  know  them  and  know  them  well 
through  having  found  and  found  and  found 
out  from  your  past  recollections,  they’ll 
determine  what  they  will  do.’ 

Aitken:  It  is  unfortunate  when  some 
students  without  ability  get  inflated  ideas 
because  no  teacher  has  the  gumption  to 
make  judgments  that  obviously  need  to  be 
marie  Tf  ran  after  all  he  done  in  a kinrllv 


Mitchell:  Oh,  when  I was  teaching  formally 
I set  my  own  rules  — rules  I was 
comfortable  with.  I simply  said,  ‘There’s 
not  going  to  be  anybody  in  my  class  until  I 
have  seen  a portfolio  in  writing.  I have  to 
know  where  you  are  — upstream  or 
downstream.’  A number  of  them  don't 
need  a rhetorical  approach.  The  learning 
process  is  a ten-year  apprenticeship.  I had 
a personal  interview  with  each  one  and  my 
writing  class  was  pretty  small.  I just  simply 
said,  ‘Look,  if  I went  over  to  Fine  Arts, 
and  said,  “Make  me  a painter”  or  to  the 
Music  School  and  said,  “Make  me  into  the 
finest  opera  baritone  there  ever  was,”  Fd 
fail.  And  here,  look  at  your  transcript  — 
You’re  an  A student,  but  you  just  can’t 
write.  There  has  to  be  an  initial  potential.  I 
can't  paint  and  Fm  musically  ungifted,  but 
I can  write  to  beat  hell!  And  Fm  telling  you 
that  Fm  not  interested  in  your  record,  Fm 
interested  in  your  writing.  Now  quite 
frankly,  I think  it  would  be  very  sad  if  you 
took  the  course  and  ending  up  failing  it.’ 
You  would  be  surprised  how  many  bowed 
right  out. 

Nobody  will  tell  a writer  whom  they 
know  in  an  ordinary  life  relationship  that 
his  work  stinks.  They’ll  say  ‘Oh,  I read 
something  just  recently  on  that  topic  and 
yours  is  a lot  better.’  They  won't  tell  him 
the  truth. 


‘I  think  the  idea  of  an  artist  in  residence  — 
painter,  musician,  or  writer  — is  the  finest 
one  the  Canada  Council  has  ever  had.’ 


Aitken:  Well  surely  that’s  where  writers 
in  residence  such  as  you  can  be  of 
immeasurable  help. 

Mitchell:  I think  the  idea  of  an  artist  in 
residence  — painter,  musician,  or  writer  — 
is  the  finest  one  the  Canada  Council  has 
ever  had.  No  other  country  that  I know  of 
does  as  much  as  Canada  has  done,  through 
the  Canada  Council,  for  young  artists.  But 
soon  you’re  not  going  to  see  all  that  many 
artists  in  residence,  because  of  cutbacks  in 
funding.  Everyone  in  the  universities  will 
tell  you  that  the  artist  residency  is  great  — 
just  great  — but  don’t  attach  it  to  my 
department. 

Aitken:  Many  departments  may  fear  an 
additional  drain  on  their  rapidly  diminish- 
ing budgets. 

Mitchell:  Right.  And  the  artist  in  residence 
doesn’t  provide  for  any  more  student 
bodies,  so  he  doesn’t  increase  a depart- 
ment’s budget.  It’s  the  way  of  the  world. 

Aitken:  How  do  you  find  being  a writer 
in  residence  affects  your  own  writing? 

Mitchell:  The  last  three  years  have  been 


the  most  productive  of  my  bloody  writing 
life.  I’ve  written  three  full  stage  plays,  a 
feature  film  which  we’re  shooting  this 
winter,  and  How  / Spent  My  Summer 
Holidays,  a brand  new  novel.  All  done  in 
the  last  three  years.  When  I finished  The 
Vanishing  Point,  I worked  for  two  years  on 
a novel  about  a fictional  university. 
Anyway,  when  I went  to  the  University  of 
Windsor,  I thought,  ‘Well,  now  I’ll  finish 
that  novel.  I’ve  already  worked  on  it  for 
two  years.  Instead  of  that.  How  / Spent  My 
Summer  Holidays  floated  itself  to  the  top. 

Aitken:  Do  you  think  that  the  university 
life  is  particularly  conducive  to  creative 
writing? 

Mitchell:  Well,  in  the  first  place,  the 
University  of  Windsor  English  Department 
specializes  in  creative  writing  and  it’s  good 
at  it.  It  has  all  kinds  of  kids  who  have  short 
stories  published  in  Best  American  Short 
Stories,  for  God’s  sake!  I’m  in  with  good 
people.  I can  walk  into  the  hall  and  go  in 
and  bullshit  with  someone  and  have  a cup 
of  tea.  It’s  the  whole  context.  It’s  also 
Windsor,  which  is  more  like  what  the  West 
thinks  it  is  like  — in  a sort  of  generous, 
open  informality.  The  West  hasn’t  been 
like  that  for  fifteen  years,  but  Windsor  is. 
We  watch  people.  Thirty  percent 
unemployment  and  nobody  whines.  Sas- 
katchewan and  Alberta  farmers  begin  to 
complain  the  minute  they  see  a grass- 
hopper. There's  something  about  Windsor. 
Do  you  know  it  has  one  of  the  finest  art 
galleries  going?  And  the  only  thing  it  lacks 
is  a really  nice  professional  theatre 
and  I betcha  that  shows  up  sooner  or  later. 
There  aren’t  any  pretentious  philistines  in 
Windsor.  I sure  as  hell  like  Windsor,  and  I 
sure  as  hell  like  the  English  Department. 


‘It  generally  happens  when  I’m  shaving.’ 


Aitken:  You  talked  about  trying  to  work  on 
the  book  set  in  the  university  and  finding 
that  Summer  Holidays  ‘simply  floated  itself 
to  the  top.’  Margaret  Laurence  reveals  that 
she  hears  her  characters,  such  as  Hagar, 
talking  to  her.  She  seems  obsessed  with 
character,  whereas  Timothy  Findley  exp- 
lains that  he  is  inspired  by  setting.  Before 
writing  The  Wars,  for  example,  he  ‘saw’ 
someone  getting  off  a troop  train  in  France 
in  the  First  World  War.  How  would  you 
describe  the  genesis  of  your  tales? 

Mitchell:  It  generally  happens  when  I’m 
shaving.  (It  doesn’t  happen  so  much 
anymore:  I got  an  electric  razor  for 
Christmas.)  When  I’m  shaving,  something 
will  hit  me  — it  can  be  something  quite 
ridiculous.  I remember  one  day  it  suddenly 
hit  me  how  considerate  God  is  because 
human  hair  grows  only  in  a few  places. 


Hair  limits  itself.  How  dreadful  if  it  didn’t! 
Jesus,  you'd  be  shoving  hair  into  your 
socks  and  up  under  your  cuffs. 

I know  that’s  a silly  one,  but  I know  too 
precisely  what  happened  with  How  / Spent 
My  Summer  Holidays.  I was  recalling  that 
dreadful  time  when  my  youngest,  my 
daughter  (she’s  twenty-six  now),  was  away 
and  we  didn’t  know  where  she  was  for  two 
years.  I love  her  so  dearly,  and  I was 
thinking  about  when  she  left  at  sixteen  and 
I thought  to  myself,  ‘My  God,  that  bridge 
was  never  down,  never  down  and  my  door 
was  always  open.’ 

Now  I’m  talking  about  the  free  fall  that 
writers  get.  At  first  it’s  autobiographical. 
When  I suddenly  realized  that  that  bridge 
was  always  up,  that  made  me  think  about 
the  generation  gap.  I remember  thinking, 
‘Jesus,  what  are  they  talking  about, 
“generation  gap?”’  The  generation  gap, 
although  we  didn’t  call  it  that,  between 
guardian  and  child,  teachers  and  children, 
older  and  younger,  was  miles  wider  in  my 
generation.  Why  our  goddam  parents 
didn’t  know  where  the  hell  we  were! 

Now  that  community  in  How  I Spent  My 
Summer  Holidays  is  an  autobiographical 
community.  I walked  two  blocks  out  into 
the  hills,  into  the  wilderness.  Adults  didn’t 
know  what  we  did  out  there  and  we  never 
told  them  what  went  on  in  school.  There 
was  no  little  league  hockey  and  no  Home 
and  School  Association.  For  the  first  time 
in  my  life,  shaving  that  morning,  I realized 
that  the  society  of  the  child  is  a real 
society,  a society  separate  from  the  adult 
society,  and  that  was  the  genesis  of  How  / 
Spent  My  Summer  Holidays.  It  still  wasn’t 
very  much,  but  quickly  after  that  I realized 
there  was  another  society  in  the  commun- 
ity of  my  childhood,  and  that  was  the 
society  of  the  provincial  mental  hospital. 
There  was  Blind  Jesus,  Buffalo  Billy, 
Horny  Harold,  and  a woman  who  had 
played  bridge  with  my  mother  and  who 
would  have  slit  my  mother’s  throat  if  she’d 
got  the  chance.  > 
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JOHAN  AITKEN  INTERVIEWS  W.  O.  MITCHELL 


Aitken:  Yes,  one  fascinating  element  in  this 
novel  is  the  notion  of  a number  of  separate 
and  discrete  societies  existing  within  one 
small  town. 

Mitchell:  Each  one  was  separate  in  its  own 
strange  way.  And  then  there  were  three 
little  whorehouses.  My  brother  Bobby  and 
I knew  about  them  long  before  we  were 
twelve.  So  anyway  I had  my  societies  — 
child,  adult,  mental  hospital,  and  the 
Dionysian  society,  which  was  just  as 
separate. 

Margaret  said  she  heard  Hagar’s  voice.  I 
always  try  to  hear  a voice  too.  At  first,  of 
course,  it’s  your  own  autobiographical 
voice,  but  it  becomes  something  else.  Then 
you  start  hearing  voices  and  my  next 
insight  is  not  character,  it’s  not  setting,  it’s 
thematic,  it’s  structural.  I suddenly  thought 
that  the  prairie  sea  could  be  a grass  sea  and 
I thought  of  the  Aegean.  I thought  of  the 
return  of  the  hero,  and  of  the  hero  as  a 
person  who  retained  both  adult  and  child 
and  who  was  himself  part  of  the  communi- 
ty. Very  soon  I knew  that  I was  going  to 
have  him  in  the  fourth  society  and  that  that 
was  going  to  be  tragic.  I suddenly  realized 
that  I was  on  to  something  and  that  I 
wanted  it  to  be  mythic  in  the  sense  of 
Ulysses.  Indeed,  if  you  examine  King 
Motherwell,  you  will  see  that  he  had  a 
magic  birth,  he  sucked  from  the  bitch’s  tit, 
he  had  magic  powers  in  his  medicine  bag, 
he  could  escape  from  trouble  without  a 
scratch,  and  so  on.  I have  always  thought 
of  the  artist  as  hero  — as  the  person  who 
saves  others. 

Aitken:  The  decoy  used  throughout  the 
novel  seems  to  be  one  of  its  unifying 
symbols. 


‘I’m  pretty  smug  about  my  engineering,  and 
mainly  about  the  sleight  of  hand  with  which 
I do  it.’ 


Mitchell:  Deliberately,  and  for  the  reason  I 
mention  that  the  artist  is  hero.  He’s  smart 
because  he  doesn’t  think  like  other  people. 
Now  the  Indians  go  off  into  a state,  with 
sweat  baths  and  fasting,  in  which  they’re 
asking  for  the  rain  to  give  them  something 
from  the  sea  cave.  The  artist,  I consider, 
works  out  of  the  sea  caves  and  the  magic 
springs.  That  is  what  I try  to  explain  to 
young  writers:  they  must  find  their  material 
uncritically,  irresponsibly.  It  doesn’t  mat- 
ter where  it  comes  from,  but  what  they  find 
will  determine  the  constellating  patterns  of 
their  work. 

Once  the  girl  is  rescued  or  the  treasure  is 
found  or  the  dragon  is  slain,  what  happens 
to  the  hero?  Examine  how  many  heroes  are 
destroyed  by  their  own  countries,  their 
own  societies.  Once  the  hero  has  com- 
pleted his  quest,  he’s  dangerous  because 


he’s  not  a conformist.  When  Hitler  or  any 
fascist  dictator  stands  up,  the  first  people 
who  get  eradicated  are  your  writers,  your 
undisciplined  thinkers,  your  creative 
people  — always.  And  so  because  of 
King’s  powers  he  was  destroyed,  and  that 
was  the  horror. 

Aitken:  You  claim  that  theme  and  structure 
are  the  elements  that  most  influence  your 
novel  writing. 

Mitchell:  I sure  do.  And  I’m  pretty  smug 
about  my  engineering,  and  mainly  about 
the  sleight  of  hand  with  which  I do  it.  It 
escapes  many  very  intelligent  reviewers 
who  label  me  a homespun,  folksy  old  guy 
— and  a lot  of  them  do. 

One  of  the  reviewers  said,  ‘Of  course 
there  is  a set  piece  in  there  in  which  the 
boy  hides  in  the  bushes  and  watches  seven 
whores  come  down  to  bathe.’  You  know, 
of  course,  that  there  is  no  set  piece.  That 
was  determined  by  the  thematic  structure  I 
described.  I had  to  do  it.  Eventually  it 
became  once  more  a matter  of  the  good 
guardians,  who  are  loving  and  fearful.  I 
mixed  in  Puritanism  and  the  imprinting  of 
the  young.  That’s  why  I took  that  first 
person  voice  and  used  a guy  looking  back. 

I could  have  done  it  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a boy.  Instead  I chose  to  have  a man, 
and  my  destination  was  that  he  finally 
comes  to  the  realization  that  he  had  been 
imprinted  without  ever  knowing  it.  In  other 
words,  I thought  that  by  calling  him  ‘King,’ 
I could  symbolize  the  child’s  sanctuary  and 
privacy.  The  guardians  enter  the  cave 
uninvited  to  see  what  the  kids  are  doing 
down  there,  to  tidy  up,  to  see  if  there  are 
any  dangers  or  any  serpents  which  might 
destroy  them.  My  destination  of  realization 
is  that  guardians  can  be  serpent-carriers, 
can  leave  coiled  in  the  dark  something  that 
in  later  life  will  uncoil  and  poison  and 
destroy.  That’s  what  happens  to  King. 

Aitken:  You  provide  an  interesting  balance 
between  Dionysian  and  Puritanical  forces. 

Mitchell:  Yes,  the  Dionysian  thing  had  to 
be  there.  If  it  weren’t.  I’d  be  playing  unfair 
with  the  loving,  fearful  guardians,  because 
Dionysian,  hedonistic,  self-indulgent  irres- 
ponsibility in  any  area  can  destroy  too.  It 
can  destroy  probably  quicker  than  the 
discipline  of  Puritanism  and  the  mortifica- 
tion of  the  flesh.  I had  to  show  what  the 
guardians  were  afraid  of  in  the  context  of  a 
twelve-year-old  boy.  Dionysian  revels 
started  out  with  the  gods  of  dance  and 
music  and  poetry  and  always  ended  up  in 
the  tearing,  rending,  and  devouring  of 
human  flesh. 

Aitken:  In  so  much  of  your  work  you 
consider  the  rites  of  passage  of  the  child. 

So  often,  too,  there  seems  to  be  one  of 
these  marvellous  adult  figures  who  serves 


as  a catalyst,  a go-between,  connecting  the 
worlds  of  adult  and  child  — two  of  your 
societies,  if  you  like.  King,  for  example, 
can  still  reach  the  children  in  a way  and  on 
a level  that  most  members  of  the  adult 
society  cannot. 

Mitchell:  It’s  interesting  that  you  should 
point  this  out.  It’s  something  that  I’ve  only 
thought  about  for  the  last  couple  of  years. 
My  father  died  when  I was  five  years  old:  I 
never  knew  him.  My  mother  was  an 
eminent  Victorian.  Indeed  the  mother  in 
How  I Spent  My  Summer  Holidays  is 
close  to  her. 

Aitken:  Oh,  the  mother  with  the  Gibson  girl 
look.  The  mother  who  had  to  do  things 
herself  so  they  would  be  done  properly. 


‘I  guess  not  having  a father  around  has 
always  been  on  my  mind.’ 


Mitchell:  Yes,  the  marvellous  bridge 
player,  a good  one  to  invite  to  your  parties. 
. . . Anyway,  my  mother  got  me  and  my 
younger  brothers  and  my  older  brother  — 
four  boys  in  all  — to  go  out  on  Saturdays 
or  Sundays  after  the  twenty-fourth  of  May 
to  the  cemetery.  I guess  she  thought  she 
was  doing  right,  trying  to  keep  my  father’s 
memory  from  fading. 

I guess  not  having  a father  around  has 
always  been  on  my  mind.  But  I didn’t 
realize  until  lately  how  bloody  often,  as 
you’re  pointing  out  to  me,  this  figure  who 
can  reach  the  child  society  turns  up. 

Maybe  some  way,  subconsciously,  I’m 
trying  to  make  up  for  my  loss  by  making 
goddam  sure  one  of  these  adult  figures  — 
and  I’ve  had  many  of  them  — will  be  him. 
Again  I get  to  the  guardian-child,  which  I 
take  very  seriously.  I had  a teacher  in 
Grade  eleven.  It  wasn’t  a man.  Her  name 
was  Emily  and  she  marked  me.  And  the 
philosophy  teacher  I had  in  Manitoba  was 
a marvellous  man,  Professor  Lodge.  He 
was  dreadfully  important  to  me  — and  to 
Marshall  McLuhan  incidentally,  whom  he 
taught  four  years  before  me.  There  were  a 
number  of  us  and  we  called  ourselves 
'Lodge  boys.’ 


‘Sunday  school  bored  the  hell  out  of  me  . . . 
but  I’m  a religious  man.’ 


Aitken:  Religious  groups  and  religious 
responses  play  a prominent  part  in  your 
fiction. 

Mitchell:  This  doesn’t  come  as  a result  of 
being  steeped  in  childhood  in  religious 
study.  My  family  were  continuing  Pres- 
byterians. It  wasn’t  like  the  mother 
church  in  Scotland.  Attending  church  was 
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more  a social  event,  and  I quit  Sunday 
school  when  I was  eleven.  It  bored  the  hell 
out  of  me.  For  years  I used  to  Say  that  I 
was  an  agnostic  with  Presbyterian  over- 
tones, but  I’m  not.  I do  a balancing  act  — 
not  an  ‘either-or.’  I can’t  buy  absolutes, 
but  I’m  a religious  man.  The  people  I write 
about  are  frequently  influenced  in  one  way 
or  another  by  religion  of  one  kind  or 
another.  Even  with  me  you  have  to  go 
back  again  to  that  imprinting  in  childhood. 


‘I  don’t  write  for  ospreys,  golden  retrievers, 
or  gophers;  my  creative  partners  are  always 
human  beings.’ 


Mitchell:  I used  to  try  to  write  about 
universal  truths  — the  universal  truth 
about  old  age,  for  example.  I used  to  think 
it  was  truth  that  transcended  geography 
and  time.  Then,  about  the  time  I was 
writing  The  Vanishing  Point,  I read 
Huckleberry  Finn  and  I realized  Moby  Dick 
had  to  move  over  as  the  great  American 
novel.  I also  realized  that  I had  to  abandon 
the  idea  of  abstract  truths  about  human 
beings  determining  my  thematic  structure 
and  in  turn  causing  something  in  my  work 
to  transcend  geography  and  time.  This  isn’t 
how  it  works.  I’ve  never  floated  down  the 
Mississippi  and  I don’t  even  know  at  what 
time  exactly  the  story  takes  place.  No, 
what  makes  Huckleberry  Finn  ‘go,’  what 
makes  it  transcend  geography  and  time,  is 
not  the  abstract  truth  at  the  heart  of  it,  but 
the  smells,  the  sights,  the  world  of  the 
many  caught  in  the  specific.  For  years  and 
years  Mark  Twain  was  just  a ‘popular’ 
writer  considered  to  have  mass  appeal 
because  he  was  folksy  and  homespun.  It 
took  a long  time  for  Mark  Twain  to  be 
accepted  for  serious  consideration  in 
academic  circles,  but  he  made  it  in  the  last 
two  decades  because  the  specific  trans- 
cends everything. 


Aitken:  In  speaking  of  this  phenomenon, 
Northrop  Frye  says  that  it’s  the  very 
reason  Faulkner  can  write  a story  about  a 
town  in  the  deep  south  with  an  unpro- 
nounceable name  and  have  it  win  a prize  in 
Sweden. 

Mitchell:  I had  an  experience  right  along 
that  line.  My  wife  Myrna  and  I were 
shopping  for  Persian  carpets  for  the  office 
and  the  hallway.  There  was  an  Iranian 
whom  I had  never  met  before,  and  when  I 
tried  to  get  the  price  down,  Myrna 
disappeared  because  she  thinks  I’m  not 
dignified  when  I try  to  be  a wheeler-dealer. 
Well,  we  went  back  and  forth  bargaining 
about  a beautiful  carpet  that  would  go  with 
the  furniture  in  my  office.  When  we’d 
made  our  deal,  I called,  ‘O.K.  Myrna,  you 
can  come  back  in.’  Myrna  does  our  books, 
so  Myrna  brought  out  the  cheque  with 
W.O.  Mitchell  printed  on  it.  The  Iranian 
looked  at  me  in  astonishment.  ‘W.O. 
Mitchell?  Professor  Mitchell?  I have  a 
book,  Who  Has  Seen  the  Wind?  I read  it 
five  times.  It  made  my  cry.’ 

Now  tell  me  why  the  story  of  a 
Saskatchewan  kid  growing  up  on  the 
prairies  should  ‘bridge’  to  him.  And  why 
Chaucer  ‘bridges’  to  me.  Strangely,  the 
answer  is  not  in  recognition  of  these 
particulars  but  in  recognition  of  how  these 
particulars  illustrate  believable  human 
truths  common  to  all  ages  and  geographies. 
I don’t  write  for  ospreys,  golden  retrievers, 
or  gophers;  my  creative  partners  are 
always  human  beings.  That’s  the  answer. 
Humanity  can  only  be  transmitted  to 
others  humans  by  specifics.  Even  though 
the  bloody  specifics  are  different,  we  all 
smell,  we  all  touch,  we  all  feel,  we  all 
taste,  we  all  experience  emotions  and  they 
are  ageless.  There  are  explosions  of 
recognition.  It  doesn’t  matter  whether  the 
time  was  Shakespeare’s  or  three  thousand 
years  ago  or  anything  else.  It  doesn’t 
matter  if  my  irrelevant  details  don’t  square 


and  if  my  reader’s  an  Indian  or  a Moslem. 
He  thinks  of  his  old  grandpa  or  grandaunt 
and  then  you  get  an  explosion  of 
recognition.  That’s  how  it  works.  But  it  is 
also  very  dangerous,  because  if  you  do  it 
without  artistic  restraint,  people  will  say, 
‘Oh,  this  is  a book  about  a hero.  Notice  he 
has  a magic  birth.’  At  the  time  of  the  art 
experience  it  can  tear  the  illusion,  and 
without  illusion  there’s  nothing.  So  you 
must  act  with  restraint  in  theme  and 
meaning,  destination,  and  structure. 


‘Life  does  not  deal  in  single  notes  but  in  the 
harmony  that  ends  by  being  a new  song.’ 


Aitken:  Some  critics  see  your  work  as  part 
slapstick.  The  more  I read  your  novels, 
however,  the  more  they  seem  to  me  comic 
only  in  the  sense  of  possessing  comic 
vision,  without  which  no  one  could  retain 
sanity.  However  grim  a scene  may  be  there 
is  some  cause  for  thoughtful  laughter  — 
and  for  hope. 

Mitchell:  Well,  you’ve  hit  on  something 
central  to  my  work.  There’s  a tendency  in 
human  beings  to  create  illusions,  to 
oversimplify,  to  consider  events  as  either 
totally  tragic  or  totally  farcical  and  forget 
that  life  is  always  both.  I could  go  to  my 
own  funeral  and  be  sure  that  something 
funny  would  be  happening  there.  And  I’m 
not  talking  about  ‘comic  relief.’  And  I’m 
not  talking  about  slapstick,  farce,  or 
melodrama,  of  which  I’ve  also  been 
accused.  I think  in  the  relation  of  life  there 
has  to  be  light  and  dark.  We  swing  from 
elation  to  the  depths  of  depression  — not  to 
the  extreme  of  personality  disorder,  as 
with  the  manic  depressive,  but  in  what  is 
mistakenly  called  ‘ordinary  life.’  I can’t 
think  of  humor  if  there  aren’t  humans  to 
contain  or  cause  that  humor.  I’ve  never 
written  humor  for  humor’s  sake:  it’s  only  a 
strand  in  what  I do.  When  I was  writing 
Who  Has  Seen  the  Wind?,  Salter  taught  me 
about  symphonic  structure:  not  the  usual 
or  traditional  or  narrative  structure,  but  the 
alternating  motifs  of  birth,  death,  hunger, 
sleeping,  waking,  the  need  for  freedom. 
Life,  I have  learned,  does  not  deal  in  single 
notes  but  in  the  harmony  that  ends  by 
being  a new  song.  □ 


Johan  Aitken  is  a professor  of  English  at 
the  Faculty  of  Education  and  a member  of 
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Toronto.  She  is  a frequent  contributor  to 
educational  journals , including  Orbit, 
and  author  of  English  and  Ethics, 
published  by  OISE  Press.  Her  forthcoming 
book  is  Manners  and  Morals:  A Study  of 
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SPECIAL  EDUCATION  LEGISLATION 
What  the  American  Experience  Tells  Us 


Frank  McQuay, 

Vincent  Massey  School,  Bowmanville 

For  those  involved  in  Special  Education, 
December  12,  1980,  will  be  long 
remembered  as  the  day  that  Bill  82  was 
passed  into  law.  This  amendment  to  the 
Education  Act  appears  as  Chapter  61  in  the 
Statutes  of  Ontario,  1980.  The  Act  ensures 
‘every  exceptional  pupil  an  education 
suited  to  his/her  needs  and  abilities,  and 
universality  of  access.’ 

Some  months  previously  (on  March  11, 
1980),  it  was  announced  in  Queen’s  Park 
‘that  legislation  will  be  enacted  at  this 
session  to  make  local  school  boards 
responsible  for  the  provision  of  special 
education  for  students  who  require  such 
attention.  The  program  will  be  phased-in 
over  a five-year  period,  beginning  in  the 
1980-81  school  year.’ 

Interestingly,  the  Ministry  refers  to  the 
new  amendment  as  ‘responsibility  legisla- 
tion,’ and  avoids  the  word  ‘mandatory.’  I 
was  told  by  a Ministry  official  that  the 
concern  was  how  much  the  Ministry  could 
leave  up  to  individual  boards  and  how 
much  it  should  make  mandatory,  the 
implication  being  that  individual  school 
boards  would  be  held  accountable  for 
carrying  out  the  new  law  but  would  not  be 
compelled  to  do  so.  He  only  used  the  word 
‘mandate’  once  in  the  course  of  our 
interview. 

Nonetheless,  the  boards  have,  in  effect, 
now  been  legally  commanded  to  provide 
for  the  exceptional  child.  The  Ministry  may 
soften  the  command  implicit  in  the 
amendment  with  the  use  of  the  words 
‘responsible’  and  ‘responsibility,’  but  the 
amendment  still  has  the  legal  and  compul- 
sory connotations  associated  with  the  word 
‘mandatory.’  What  made  it  so  was  the 
substitution  of  the  word  ‘shall’  for  ‘may’  in 
the  amended  Act. 

Many  of  the  aspects  of  mandatory 
education  in  Ontario  have  been  adopted 
and  adapted  from  the  experience  of  the 
Americans  with  Public  Law  94-142.  Prior 
to  1975,  many  of  the  handicapped 
school-aged  children  in  the  United  States 
received  no  educational  services  at  all.  The 
reasons  why  were  untrained  teachers,  lack 
of  supporting  services,  and  lack  of  funding. 
Some  children  were  placed  in  segregated 
classes  or  in  special  schools  — at  great 
expense  to  the  parents;  others  were 
excluded  from  the  school  system 
altogether. 

A quiet  (and,  at  times,  not  so  quiet) 
revolution  was  initiated  by  various  parents’ 
groups  such  as  the  Association  for 
Children  with  Learning  Disabilities 
(ACLD),  Associations  for  the  Mentally 
Retarded,  and  other  advocacy 


organisations.  These  groups  sought  to 
establish  for  the  handicapped  the  same 
right  to  an  education  that  already  existed 
for  the  non-handicapped,  basing  their 
argument  on  the  principle  that  ‘all  human 
beings  can  benefit  from  appropriate 
education  or  training.’  During  the  early 
1970s,  the  revolution  extended  into  state 
and  local  school  board  meetings,  state 
legislature  debates,  and  most  important  of 
all,  into  the  nation’s  courts. 

In  August  of  1972,  a landmark  decision 
was  achieved  in  a right-to-education  case 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  Mills  v. 
Board  of  Education  of  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  parents  and  guardians  of  seven 
children  brought  a class  action  suit  against 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  District,  the 
Department  of  Human  Resources,  and  the 
mayor  for  failure  to  provide  all  children 
with  a publicly  supported  education. 

The  plaintiff  children  ranged  in  age  from 
seven  to  sixteen.  They  were  alleged  by  the 
public  schools  to  present  the  following 
types  of  problems  that  led  to  their 
exclusion  from  the  public  education 
system:  slightly  brain  damaged, 
hyperactive  behavior,  epileptic  and 
mentally  retarded,  and  mentally  retarded 
with  orthopedic  handicap.  Three  children 
lived  in  a public  residential  institution  with 
no  education  program.  The  others  lived 
with  their  families  and,  when  denied 
entrance  to  programs,  were  placed  on  a 
waiting  list  for  tuition  grants  to  obtain  a 
private  education;  however,  in  none  of 
these  cases  were  tuition  grants  provided. 
Another  issue  was  the  ‘manner’  in  which 
the  children  were  denied  entrance  to  public 
education  programs.  There  were  other 
supporting  issues  as  well. 

The  plaintiffs  won,  and  (on  December 
20,  1971),  the  courts  stipulated  that  the 
following  be  provided  for: 

1.  The  named  plaintiffs  were  to  be 
provided  with  a publicly  supported 
education  by  January  3,  1972. 

2.  The  plaintiffs  and  defendants  were  to 
consider  the  selection  of  a master  to  deal 
with  special  questions  arising  out  of  this 
order. 

3.  The  defendants,  by  January  3,  1972, 
had  to  provide  a list  showing  (for  every 
child  of  school  age  not  receiving  a publicly 
supported  education  because  of 
suspension,  expulsion,  or  any  other  denial 
of  placement)  names,  addresses,  telephone 
numbers,  dates  services  denied,  cause  of 
denial,  etc. 

4.  The  defendants  were  also  to  initiate 
efforts  to  identify  all  other  similar  children 
not  previously  known.  The  defendants  were 
to  provide  the  plaintiff  s attorneys  with  the 
names,  addresses,  and  telephone  numbers 


of  the  additionally  identified  children  by 
February  1,  1972. 

The  Judge’s  decision  was  particularly 
significant  since  it  applied  not  to  a single 
category  but  to  all  handicapped  children. 

In  part,  the  judgment  contained  the 
following: 

7.  ‘That  no  child  eligible  for  a publicly 
supported  education  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  public  schools  shall  be  excluded 
from  a public  school  assignment 


2.  ‘Every  school  age  child  residing  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall  be  provided  a 
free  and  suitable  publicly  supported 
education  regardless  of  the  degree  of  the 
child's  mental,  physical  or  emotional 
disability  or  impairment 
The  judge  retained  jurisdiction  in  the  action 
‘to  allow  for  implementation  modification 
and  enforcement  of  it.’ 

This  and  other  similar  cases  (such  as 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  Retarded 
Children  v.  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania)  reached  the  conclusion  that 
children  and  parents  have  the  right  to  due 
process  and  equal  protection  both  before  a 
child  is  identified  as  handicapped  and 
thereafter  in  the  process  of  determining 
his/her  educational  placement.  They  also 
have  the  right  to  have  the  findings  and 
placement  periodically  re-evaluated. 

A few  states  — namely,  Massachusetts, 
Wisconsin,  and  Pennsylvania  — were 
already  involved  to  varying  degrees  in 
mandatory  education  when  the  Congress 
passed  Public  Law  94-142  on  Nov.  29, 

1975.  It  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
Education  for  all  Handicapped  Children 
Act  of  1975.  This  law  was  an  attempt  to 
solve  some  of  the  problems  arising  out  of 
litigation.  As  well,  it  presented  equality  of 
provision  of  services  throughout  the 
United  States  in  terms  of  financial  aid  for 
the  handicapped.  (Normally,  as  is 
well  known,  each  state  is  responsible  for 
education,  rather  than  Washington.) 

There  are  several  key  provisions  of  P.L. 
94-142: 


/.  A free  appropriate  public  education 
must  be  available  to  all  handicapped 
children  between  the  ages  of  3 and  18  by 
Sept.  1,  1978,  and  all  children  between  the 
ages  of  3 and  21  by  Sept.  1,  1980.  States 
must  also  provide  related  services  designed 
to  meet  their  unique  needs. 

2.  Handicapped  children  must  be  educated 
in  the  least  restrictive  educational 
environment  appropriate  to  their  needs  — 
as  much  as  possible,  they  should  be 
educated  with  children  who  are  not 
handicapped.  Regular  classes  with 
appropriate  support  services  are  preferable 
to  special  classes;  special  classes  are 
preferable  to  special  schools;  special 
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schools  might  be  preferable  to  no  teaching 
at  all. 

Further,  private  schools  are  proper 
alternatives  if  no  appropriate  public 
facilities  are  available,  and  public  funds 
should  be  used  to  support  the  education  of 
the  handicapped  child  in  the  private 
school. 

3.  Three  procedural  safeguards  to  protect 
parents  and  children  under  this  law  are  as 
follows:  access  to  all  relevant  school 
records:  prior  notice  to  parents  of  a 
proposed  change  in  placement  — the  child 
rightfully  remains  in  current  placement 
until  due  process  proceedings  are 
completed;  and  no  assessment  shall  be 
discriminatory  in  respect  of  language, 
race,  or  culture. 

4.  An  individualized  written  plan  must  be 
developed  for  each  handicapped  child  and 
must  be  reviewed  annually  by  the  child's 
parents  and  teachers  and  by  a 
representative  of  the  school  district. 

The  enforcement  of  P.L.  94-142  has  given 
rise  to  inordinate  difficulties.  It  has  been 
costly  to  upgrade  the  qualifications  of 
teachers;  probably  there  has  been  some 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  certain  teachers 
to  get  themselves  certified  — as  there  has 
been  here  in  Ontario. 

Assessment  procedures  have  had  to  be 
re-examined  to  satisfy  the  courts  that  they 
are  being  given  individually  and 
purposefully  and  that  they  are  culture-free. 
This  has  resulted  in  the  training  of  more 
teachers  who  can  carry  out  the  testing  and 
such  training  is  costly.  Subsequently,  more 
paperwork  has  required  more  person- 
power  to  document  the  information. 

Placements  are  often  difficult  to  ■ 
accomplish,  even  where  there  is  adequate 
space,  teacher  education,  equipment,  and 
transportation. 

Despite  procedural  safeguards,  it 
remains  difficult  to  overcome  unreasonable 
practices  in  the  labelling  and  classifying  of 
individuals;  individuals  continue  to  be 
wrongly  labelled. 

The  class  action  suits  have  been 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  courts 
have  not  been  able  to  focus  on  the  proper 
solution  for  the  individual  child  but  have 
had  either  to  reform  the  educational  system 
or  to  comply  with  numerous  precedents 
handed  down  by  other  courts.  At  times,  it 
has  been  a rob-Peter-to-pay-Paul  situation, 
because  the  money  for  compliance  with 
court  decisions  has  had  to  come  from  other 
sources  — i.e.,  money  for  the  education  of 
normal  students. 

Lawsuits  have  not  declined  because  of 
P.L.  94-142.  They  have  simply  branched 
off  in  more  problematic  directions, 
exploring  such  complex  areas  of  litigation 
as  the  educational  rights  of  the  profoundly 
handicapped  (e.g.,  autistic  children), 
summer  programs,  money  for  damages, 
specific  definitions  of  right  to  education, 
and  inappropriate  placements.  Reading 
numerous  cases  would  lead  one  to  believe 
that  Americans  sue  at  the  drop  of  a hat. 

But  although  parents  generally  win  iheir 


cases,  the  real  winners,  it  seems,  are  the 
lawyers. 

We  have  seen,  then,  some  of  the 
difficulties  that  the  Americans  have  had 
with  the  preparation,  implementation,  and 
enforcement  of  mandatory  education.  And 
when  Ontario  decided  to  proceed  with 
mandatory  education,  it  naturally 
looked  to  the  U.S.  for  some  direction. 

Ontario’s  first  concerns  (as  previously 
mentioned)  centred  around  just  how  much 
to  mandate  without  destroying  the  intent  of 
the  existing  Education  Act.  To  answer  this 
question,  at  least  two  areas  seem 
appropriate  to  consider.  These  areas  are 
word  meanings  and  the  inclusion  question. 

I was  told  by  an  official  at  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Education  that  the  liberal  use 
of  adjectives  in  the  American  Bill  posed 
significant  problems  — because  the 
extensive  use  of  adjectives  makes  the  laws 
open  to  wider  interpretation.  By  way  of 
example,  let  us  consider  the  official 
definitions  of  ‘mentally  retarded.’ 

In  the  U.S.,  mentally  retarded  is  defined 
as  ‘significantly  sub-average  general 
intellectual  functioning  existing 
concurrently  with  deficits  in  adaptive 
behavior  and  manifested  during  the 
development  period  which  adversely 
affects  a child’s  educational  performance.’ 

Bill  82’ s definition  is  clear  and  more 
concise.  It  states  that  ‘ trainable  retarded’ 
means  an  exceptional  pupil  whose  intellec- 
tualfunctioning  is  below  the  level  at  which  he 
could  profit  from  a special  education 
program  for  educable  retarded  pupils.  ’ 
Fewer  words  result  in  fewer  questions  of 
interpretation  (or  misinterpretation). 

Both  in  the  United  States  and  Ontario, 
various  procedures  have,  in  the  past,  been 
used  successfully  to  deny  educational 
opportunities  for  the  handicapped  or 
exceptional  child.  In  Ontario,  I am  aware 
of  several  cases  where  the  admissions 
board  refused  the  child  the  right  to  go  to 
school.  Another  procedure  was  provided  in 
the  old  Act  by  Sec.  34(2)  — ‘the  inability 
of  a pupil  to  profit  by  instruction.’  Often  the 
basic  cause  of  exclusion  related  to  trying  to 


fit  the  child  to  an  existing  program  rather 
than  the  other  way  around.  Let  us  hope 
that,  in  Ontario,  Sec.  22(1)  — ‘exclusion 
by  suspension’  — does  not  become  a 
Catch  22  for  cases  under  the  new  law. 

Identification  Placement  Review 
Committees  (IPRCs),  boards  of  appeal,  and 
tribunals  will  no  doubt  tighten  up  their 
procedures  as  time  goes  on.  In  the  U.S., 
there  is  still  some  inclusion,  but  the  laws 
have  enacted  a free,  appropriate  education 
for  all  handicapped. 

With  the  American  experience  in  mind,  it 
is  interesting  to  speculate  in  what  areas  there 
may  be  litigation  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

/.  In  the  U.S.,  the  representatives  of 
minority  group  children  have  successfully 
claimed  that  assessment  and  placement 
procedures  are  discriminatory.  It  may 
happen  here  from  our  ethnic  communities. 

2.  There  may  be  litigation  involving  the 
design  and  quality  of  programs.  This  area, 
of  course,  relates  back  to  teacher  training 
and  qualifications. 

3.  Parents  may  not  want  the  ‘hard-to- 
serve’  child  from  the  North  coming  to  a city 
centre. 

4.  Certain  tests  and  assessment  techniques 
may  be  subject  to  interpretation. 

5.  Any  aspect  of  the  law  may  be  tested, 
including  full  compliance  with  the  law  by  a 
local  school  board. 

Then  again,  the  various  committees 
through  which  one  has  to  pass  (a  process 
also  costly  in  time  and  money)  may  negate 
any  litigation  — assuming  red  tape  takes 
the  child  beyond  21  years  of  age.  Ministry 
officials  doubt  that  there  will  be  any  major 
litigation  since  they  look  upon  Bill  82  as  a 
law  of  consensus,  with  boards,  parental 
groups,  and  others  involved  in  the 
development  of  the  Act. 

In  conclusion,  while  it  may  not  be  a just 
comparison,  the  Ontario  law  is  certainly  an 
improvement  over  its  American 
counterpart.  Throughout  Ontario,  the  law 
will  equalize  opportunities  for  those 
requiring  Special  Education,  and  this  is  a 
positive  step  in  the  right  direction.  □ 
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MOTIVATING 

READING 

THROUGH 


PHDTDGRPPHY 


William  S.  O'Bruba 

and  Donald  A.  Camplese 

Bloomsburg  State  College,  Pennsylvania 

Children  today  are  visually  oriented. 
Television  and  movies  have  greatly  af- 
fected the  educational  process.  Kermit  the 
Frog,  the  Sesame  Street  gang,  and  The 
Electric  Company  are  tough,  but  not 
impossible,  acts  for  the  classroom  teacher 
to  follow.  Although  much  of  this  visual 
material  is  found  outside  the  classroom,  it 
is  also  important  to  provide  visual  ex- 
periences for  the  child  in  the  classroom. 

For  the  socially  disadvantaged  child,  the 
use  of  cameras  in  the  classroom  can  be  an 
exciting  and  highly  motivational  learning 
experience.  Studies  have  shown  that  the 
use  of  cameras  helps  students  to  increase 
ability  to  concentrate  on  details  in  their 
environment,  develop  main  ideas,  manipu- 
late words,  and  sort  information  — skills 
that  children  will  need  to  be  effective 
readers. 

For  the  second  language  learner,  the  use 
of  a camera  helps  him  to  relate  his 
experiences  through  pictures  while  master- 
ing his  second  language.  For  any  child, 
actually  taking  photographs  and  writing 
about  his  experiences  can  generate  high-in- 
terest  reading  material.  Photographs  pro- 
vide a ‘long-lasting,  ego-building  memento’ 
as  well  as  a valuable  learning  experience. 

Simple  cameras  are  fairly  inexpensive 
and  easy  to  use.  Cameras  may  be 
purchased  through  the  school  budget, 
although  the  teacher  may  be  required  to 
buy  the  film.  If  the  teacher  wishes  to  use 
slide  projectors  or  movie  cameras,  some- 
times these  are  already  available  in  the 
school.  Camera  manufacturers  such  as 
Eastman  Kodak  are  able  to  provide  useful 
suggestions  to  teachers  for  the  use  of 
cameras  in  the  classroom.  To  obtain 
pamphlets,  write  to: 

Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

343  State  Street 

Rochester,  New  York  14650  U.S.A. 

There  are  many  photographic  activities 
that  lend  themselves  to  use  for  reading  and 
reading  readiness.  The  following  add 
interest  to  reading  as  well  as  to  the 
improvement  of  self  concept,  sight  vocabu- 
laries, and  writing  skills.  As  you  will  see, 
photography  definitely  is  a motivational 
tool  for  reading. 

Activities 

Poetry 

Have  the  child  take  a picture  and  write  a 
poem  to  accompany  it. 


Create  different  types  of  poetry  to  accom- 
pany the  picture  — for  example,  Haiku, 
Japanese. 

Pass  a photograph  around  the  room  and 
allow  each  child  to  add  a rhyming  line. 

Create  a Story 

Take  pictures  embracing  one  central 
theme. 

Have  the  child  tell  a story  orally  about  the 
picture. 

Jot  down  the  important  key  words  and  give 
them  to  the  child  to  increase  his  or  her 
sight  vocabulary. 

Create  a storybook:  while  the  child  dictates 
a story  about  the  pictures,  write  or  type 
the  exact  words.  Later  the  child  can  paste 
the  appropriate  picture  to  the  typed  page. 
This  provides  interesting  reading. 

Display  Comic  Strips  on  Bulletin  Boards 
Have  the  children  create  photographic 
comic  strips.  Sequence  the  photographs 
correctly  and  staple  them  to  the  bulletin 
board.  Finally,  allow  the  children  to  write 
captions  to  accompany  each  photo.  This 
will  expand  vocabularies  and  promote 
language  creativity. 

The  child  pictures  himself  o herself  in  a 
future  occupation.  This  role  pla  ;ng  should 
include  the  child  wearing  the  appropriate 
clothes.  The  child  is  then  photographed. 
Next,  the  child  is  encouraged  to  find 
pertinent  information  dealing  with  the 
occupation  and  to  work  this  information 
into  a job  profile. 

A further  activity  is  to  arrange  for  the 
child  to  visit  the  work  site  and  spend  a day 
with  a person  engaged  in  that  occupation. 
The  child  takes  photographs  throughout 
the  day  and  creates  a booklet  retelling  this 
experience. 

Your  Community  and  Mine 
Establish  relations  with  another  school  in  a 
different  cultural  environment.  Each 
month,  exchange  about  a dozen  photo- 
graphs together  with  written  information. 
This  is  a good  group  project.  Not  only  will 
the  children  be  motivated  to  read  the 
writings  from  the  other  school  but  also 
they  will  have  an  increased  awareness  of 
their  environment  and  the  environment  of 
others. 

Picture-story  Book  of  a Class  Trip 
During  a class  trip,  allow  students  to  take 
photographs  of  people,  scenery,  and 
specific  objects  of  visual  importance.  Next, 
create  captions  or  a story  to  accompany 
these  pictures.  This  will  provide  high 
interest  reading  material,  and  the  children 
will  readily  recall  the  class  trip. 

A Specific  Photo  Album 
Mount  8 x 10  pictures  of  each  child  on  the 
bulletin  board.  Make  this  photo  board  ‘a 
privacy  wall’  where  individual  storytelling 
takes  place.  As  a child  dictates  a story, 
write  the  exact  words.  Bind  these  stories  in 
a loose  leaf  notebook  and  place  this  next  to 
his  or  her  pictures.  Again,  such  reading 
material  is  of  high  interest. 

Alphabet  Awareness 

Assign  one  letter  of  the  alphabet  to  each 


child  in  the  classroom.  Give  the  camera  to 
a child  and  instruct  him  or  her  to  take  a 
picture  of  an  object  starting  with  the  letter 
that  he  or  she  was  assigned.  Write  the 
word  on  the  back  of  the  picture.  Continue 
until  everyone  has  had  a turn. 

Give  Specific  Instructions  to  Each  Child 
Photograph  a picture  that  is  an  example  of 
a homonym,  antonym,  homophone,  etc.  A 
useful  group  project  is  to  make  a book  of 
opposites  — good  for  improving  sight 
vocabulary. 

Second  Language  Activity 
Have  the  child  take  photos  of  a special 
event  or  of  one  central  theme.  Next,  the 
child  must  write  captions  to  accompany 
these  pictures  in  his  or  her  native  tongue 
and  in  English. 

Improve  Self-concept 

Allow  a child  to  take  the  camera  home  one 
night  to  photograph  his  or  her  home  and 
family.  Later,  the  child  is  given  an 
assignment  to  write  an  essay  about  ‘My 
Home,’  ‘My  Family.’ 

Tic-tac-toe 

Children  take  pictures  of  new  verbs  to  be 
learned  and  place  them  on  an  enlarged 
tic-tac-toe  board.  If  a child  says  a sentence 
using  the  correct  verb  form,  he  or  she 
places  a marker  over  the  appropriate 
picture.  Three  in  a row  wins. 

Dateline 

Children  produce  a diary  to  highlight 
school  and  life  activities.  Arrange  horizon- 
tal rows  of  pictures  with  captions,  includ- 
ing the  month  when  the  event  occurred. 

This  will  stimulate  oral  review  of  activities, 
and  sight  vocabularies  will  increase  as 
captions  are  read  and  re-read. 

Super  8 Movies 

Read  aloud  a book  that  can  later  be 
re-enacted.  When  finished,  assign  the 
children  to  certain  characters.  (All  children 
can  be  involved  either  by  working  on 
scenery  or  filming.)  Next,  plan  the  story 
action  by  using  a word  blank.  Write  large 
white  cue  cards  to  help  the  proper 
sequencing.  Film  the  drama. 

Allow  children  to  create  original  fairy 
tales  to  be  acted  out.  Add  background 
music  and  narration.  This  will  improve 
English  skills  and  add  much  enthusiasm. □ 

For  Additional  Information 
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Romance,  Revision,  and  Generalization 


Ian  Winchester, 

OISE  Higher  Education  Group,  Toronto 

Philosophers  are,  professionally  at  least, 
people  who  do  not  know  and  who  do  not 
claim  to  know.  Rather,  they  spend  their 
lives  investigating  claims  to  knowledge  put 
forward  by  others;  or  at  any  rate,  this  is 
the  Socratic  tradition  which  has  again 
become  prevalent  in  our  own  age. 
Consequently,  the  request  to  spell  out 
one's  ‘educational  philosophy’  in  a nutshell 
is,  for  a philosopher  like  myself,  equivalent 
to  asking  a physician  for  a quick  and 
universal  cure  for  all  illness.  Each  disease 
process  or  disorder  has  its  own  genesis, 
symptoms,  natural  course,  complications, 
possible  treatments,  and  prognosis.  So  it 
is,  it  seems  to  me,  with  human  learning  and 
with  the  variety  of  processes  which  we 
label  as  training  or  educational. 

Human  beings  need  direct  or  planned 
instruction  in  inverse  proportion  to  their 
capacity  to  learn.  The  autodidact  as  a type 
— perhaps  illustrated  best  by,  say, 
Leonardo  or  Leibniz  — has  no  need  for 
direct  or  planned  instruction,  no  need  for 
the  direct  intervention  of  other  humans  in 
his  or  her  educational  process.  There  may, 
of  course,  never  have  been  any  autodidacts 
in  this  extreme  sense,  but  as  an  ideal  they 
represent  one  end  of  the  educational 
spectrum.  For  the  autodidact,  there  is  no 
need  for  the  conscious  consideration  of  the 
aims  of  education,  since  the  individual 
supplies  these  for  himself  or  herself.  Nor  is 
there  any  special  need  for  the  selection  of 
the  various  things  to  be  mastered  and  for 
their  careful  sequencing  and  ordering,  for 
again,  the  autodidact  does  this  in  much  the 
same  way  as  we  learn  our  first  language  — 
automatically  and  with  ease.  The 
autodidact  flows  through  the  stages  of 
education  in  any  and  every  field;  romance 
of  interest  in  a topic  or  subject  or  skill 
flows  into  mastery  or  precision  which,  in 
turn,  is  followed  by  inevitable 
generalization. 

At  the  other  extreme  are  those  whose 
capacity  to  learn  is  restricted  or  negligible. 
For  these  (here  one  thinks  of  the  blind,  the 
deaf,  and  the  dumb,  the  physically  or 
mentally  handicapped),  one  needs  a great 
deal  of  teacher  time,  special  facilities, 
special  sequencing  and  ordering  of  the 
curriculum,  and  special  choices  with 
respect  to  aims. 

Between  these  two  extremes  are  found 
the  individuals  who  pose  for  us  the  main 
i problems  of  education  with  which  our 
) societies  have  been  so  exercised  since  the 
\ 1850s.  It  is  here  that  the  major  educational 
j task  lies.  Here  is  where  the  discussions 
arise  about  the  aims  of  education,  the 
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stages  of  education,  and  the  sequencing  of 
the  curriculum  to  achieve  these  aims  and  of 
the  arrangements  for  passage  through  these 
stages. 

With  respect  to  this  vast  group  of 
individuals  who  fill  our  public  schools  (and 
a few  private  ones),  there  are  several 
things  which  we  can  say.  They  all  need  to 
be  taught  to  read  and  write  some  standard 
version  of  our  official  language  or 
languages.  They  all  need  to  be  encouraged 
to  conduct  themselves  in  a courteous, 
mannerly,  and  peaceful  way.  They  all  need 
to  have  mastered  the  elementary  rules  and 
skills  of  arithmetic,  problem  solving,  and, 
perhaps,  elementary  algebra  and  geometry. 
Beyond  that,  some  of  this  vast  group  needs 
to  be  encouraged  to  develop  a romantic, 
and  eventually  a precise,  interest  in  a host 
of  other  things,  including  such  great  human 
traditions  as  arts  and  drama,  the  scientific 
disciplines,  higher  mathematics,  foreign  or 
ancient  languages,  and  the  humanities. 

Although  few  people  are  autodidacts, 
given  mastery  of  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  and  encouragement  in  the 
peaceful  and  patient  pursuit  of  a task  (this 
latter  skill  being  closely  connected  with 
orderly  conduct),  many  are  capable  of 
autodidacticism  to  a considerable  degree. 

The  only  way,  however,  for  us  to  enable 
every  student  to  achieve  what  limited 
capacity  for  autodidacticism  which  he  or 
she  may  have  is  to  give  each  and  every  one 


the  tools  which  make  that  possible.  And 
that  means,  at  a minimum,  the  mastery  of 
elementary  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetical  skills,  as  well  as  skill  at  the 
patient  pursuit  of  tasks,  even  boring  ones, 
to  the  point  where  autodidacticism 
becomes  possible.  If  this  line  of  reasoning 
is  correct,  then  we  should  organize  our 
schools  knowing  from  the  start  that  some 
individuals  will  need  a great  deal  more 
instruction  than  others.  The  object, 
however,  in  all  cases,  is  to  produce  at 
some  point  in  the  process  an  autodidact. 

For  those  who  demonstrate  at  some 
point  in  their  schooling  the  capacity  to 
carry  on  with  the  fundamental  things  on 
their  own,  the  next  pedagogical  step  is  to 
encourage  a state  of  romantic  attachment 
to  one  or  other  discipline  or  subject  area 
in  which  the  student  might  be  expected  to 
develop  precision.  For  the  public  school 
system,  perhaps  the  essential  criterion  of 
success  is  the  degree  to  which  romantic 
attachment  to  definite  disciplines  has  been 
fostered  and  the  degree  to  which  precision 
in  these  has  been  achieved.  Generalization, 
both  the  taste  for  it  and  the  capacity  to 
successfully  indulge  in  it,  are  not  likely  to 
occur  in  schools.  It  is,  however,  the 
stock-in-trade  of  our  adult  activities,  and  it 
is  the  main  task  of  the  university.  By 
generalization,  I don't  mean  merely  the 
saying  of  general  things.  I mean  the  using 
of  what  one  has  precise  knowledge  of  in 
different  or  more  general  ways  and  of  being 
able  to  do  new  things  which  are  useful  or 
interesting  or  fresh.  We  can  thank  the 
genius  of  medieval  times  that  there  are 
institutions  systematically  engaged  in 
taking  advantage  of  precision  for  purposes 
of  generalization:  the  guilds  and  crafts;  the 
medical,  legal,  and  theological  professions; 
the  universities  with  their  arts  and 
sciences.  But  because  the  universities,  and 
the  professions,  and  the  guilds  and  crafts 
have  as  a main  task  that  of  fostering 
generalization,  they  have  little  time  either 
to  dwell  on  the  romance  of  a discipline  or 
to  train  for  precision  (although,  of  course, 
they  do  become  involved  with  these  as 
well).  Consequently,  the  brunt  of  such 
activities  must  fall  on  the  schools  — and, 
in  our  age,  the  public  schools  to  which 
everybody,  or  nearly  everybody,  goes.  For 
me,  the  ideal  products  of  our  schools  (or, 
for  that  matter,  our  hockey  leagues)  are 
people  who  are  masters  of  certain 
elementary  things,  who  are  capable  of  long 
and  patient  attention  to  difficult  tasks,  who 
have  a romantic  attachment  to  difficult 
disciplines  (of  the  body  or  the  mind  or 
both),  and  who  have  achieved  considerable 
precision  in  the  disciplines  to  which  they 
are  romantically  attached.  Wayne  Gretsky 
is  a name  which  springs  to  mind.  □ 
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FLUENCY  AND  THE  SECOND 


Ora  W.  Y.  Kwo,  School  of  Education, 
University  of  Hong  Kong 

Communication  through  second  and 
foreign  languages  increasingly  takes  the 
form  of  the  spoken  word.  People  nowadays 
are  travelling  more  widely  and  more 
frequently,  very  often  for  purposes  of 
study  and  work.  There  are  more  face-to- 
face  encounters  among  people  who  do  not 
speak  the  same  language.  For  historical 
reasons,  English  has  become  an  inter- 
national language  and,  on  many  occasions, 
is  used  as  a ‘lingua  franca’. 

In  judging  the  significance  of  learning 
English  as  a second  language,  one  must 
not  overlook  potential  needs  in 
communicating  with  speakers  of  different 
languages  as  well  as  with  native  speakers  of 
English  — in  contexts  such  as  seminars, 
conferences,  team-projects,  and  social 
functions.  To  meet  his  or  her  potential 
needs,  the  L2  learner  must  develop  a 
considerable  degree  of  fluency.  He  or  she 
must  not  be  left  helplessly  struggling  in  all 
sorts  of  embarrassments  and  frustrations  as 
a result  of  his  or  her  inadequacy  in  spoken 
English.  What,  then,  is  fluency?  This  term  is 
not  easy  to  define.  It  is  fluid  and  constantly 
changing  from  person  to  person  and  from 
situation  to  situation.  Thus  I think  it  is 
worthwhile  to  explore  the  nature  of  fluency 
and  to  consider  its  pedagogical  implications 
for  the  L2  learner. 

No  human  being,  however  gifted,  is  ever 
master  of  the  total  corpus  of  a natural 
language.  Nevertheless,  by  reason  of  the 
type  of  code  that  language  is  and  the  type 
of  cognitive  ability  that  humans  have,  the 
native  speaker  is  able,  on  the  basis  of  a 
comparatively  limited  experience  of  the 
language , to  use  the  language  to  serve 
communication  needs  with  considerable 
proficiency.  The  quality  of  his  or  her 
performance  is  dependent,  of  course,  not 
only  on  linguistic  factors  but  also  on  such 
extra-linguistic  ones  as  intelligence,  educa- 


tion, and  environment  and  on  such 
physical  factors  as  tiredness,  illness,  and 
the  influence  of  drugs  and  alcohol  (Leeson, 
1975).  Since  what  is  communicated  is  more 
important  than  the  value  judgment  placed 
on  the  speaker’s  performance,  we  normally 
do  not  look  for  ideal  standards  to  be 
achieved  in  our  daily  speech  interactions. 

It  is  not  my  intention  here  to  look  for  ideal 
standards,  yet  I would  like  to  explore  the 
various  facets  of  fluency  by  which  any 
speaker,  whether  native  or  non-native,  is 
judged.  Certainly  the  L2  speaker  has  a 
very  different  range  of  communication 
needs  compared  with  the  native  speaker. 
However,  the  development  of  his  or  her 
speech  fluency  to  maximize  power  of 
communication  does  involve  considera- 
tions that  are  similar. 

Facets  of  Fluency 

Speed  — Rapid  speech  delivery  often  gives 
people  the  impression  of  fluency.  We 
normally  do  not  tolerate  speech  which  is 
full  of  involuntary  pauses  and  hesitations. 
The  phenomena  of  pauses  and  hesitations 
are  nevertheless  a part  of  speech.  The 
normal  utterances  are  interspersed  with 
pauses  and  hesitations  which  have  a marked 
influence  on  the  impression  of  fluency 
created  by  the  speaker.  Such  pauses  and 
hesitations  may  occur  at  linguistic  bounda- 
ries established  by  grammatical  analysis 
and  mark  the  onset  of  smaller  units  of 
encoding  and  moments  of  linguistic  deci- 
sion-taking, or  they  may  arise  involuntarily 
from  such  psychological  factors  as  tension 
or  shyness.  Faster  speakers  are  not 
necessarily  more  fluent  speakers;  fluency  is 
not  determined  solely  in  terms  of  the 
quantity  of  verbal  output.  In  order  to 
produce  qualitatively  superior  utterances, 
the  speaker  needs  pausing  time  to  marshall 
thought  processes  and  to  achieve  coher- 
ence of  ideas.  Fluency  combines  a 
reasonably  fast  delivery  with  substance 
and  clarity  in  the  verbal  output. 


Accuracy  — The  fluent  speaker  must  be 
able  to  manipulate  the  phonological, 
syntactic,  and  semantic  components  of  the 
language,  which  are  the  shared  linguistic 
norms  in  the  speech  community.  However, 
the  syntactic  and  semantic  components  are 
not  usually  so  strictly  controlled  in  speech 
as  in  writing  (Rivers  & Temperley,  1978). 
Speech  contains  items  such  as  conver- 
sational tags  and  transition  expressions  to 
allow  the  speaker  to  establish  contact  with 
the  listener  and  give  him  or  her  time  to 
organize  the  succeeding  segment.  As  for 
syntax,  complete  utterances  in  speech  may 
be  phrases  which  would  be  regarded  as 
fragmentary  in  writing.  Often,  as  we 
develop  our  thought,  spoken  sentences  are 
left  unfinished  and  such  features  as 
concord  are  neglected.  Conversational 
speech  is  full  of  repetitions,  self-inter- 
ruptions, and  false  starts,  which  are  part  of 
the  process  of  shaping  thought  into  speech 
and  which  do  not  normally  distract  the 
listener’s  attention.  In  any  natural  speech, 
we  do  not  expect  the  same  degree  of 
accuracy  as  in  writing.  Yet  the  speaker 
who  is  clearly  struggling  for  the  linguistic 
means  to  express  himself,  and  conse- 
quently rendering  his  meaning  incoherent, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  fluent. 

Appropriacy  — Since  speech  is  a socially 
conditioned  and  culturally-determined  ac- 
tivity, fluency  becomes  a matter  of 
conforming  to  the  norms  of  linguistic 
behavior  appropriate  to  the  situation  in 
which  one  is  talking.  What  is  required  is 
the  productive,  flexible  capability  of  using 
internalized  generative  rules  so  as  to  make 
appropriate  utterances  at  appropriate  mo- 
ments. A person  develops  his  or  her 
speech  appropriacy  through  experiences 
with  the  forms  of  language  in  association 
with  his  or  her  multiplicity  of  roles  within 
the  community.  There  are  different  jargons 
associated  with  people’s  occupations. 
There  are  also  more  subtle,  stylistic 
variations  reflected  in  various  speech 
situations  according  to  the  formality  and 
the  status  roles  of  the  participants  in  any 
given  interaction. 


Ideational  Fluency  — The  organization  of 
the  intellectual  content  of  speech  and  the 
effectiveness  with  which  it  is  commu- 
nicated to  the  listener  represent  a facet  of 
the  speaker’s  fluency.  In  any  utterances, 
the  quality  of  ideas  expressed  depends  on 
the  speaker’s  education,  environmental 
background,  and  intelligence,  indepen- 
dently of  his  or  her  linguistic  skills. 
Superficially,  those  with  the  highest  intel- 
ligence and  best  education  should 
demonstrate  the  most  developed  ideational 
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fluency.  In  reality,  the  situation  is  more 
complex.  There  are  situations  where  the 
highly  educated  person  finds  his  or  her 
speech  fluency  seriously  affected,  where  he 
or  she  is  unable  to  deal  with  unfamiliar 
concepts,  or  when  he  or  she  lacks  the 
specialist  jargon  of  the  language  involved 
or  the  associated  linguistic  conventions. 

Interactional  Fluency  — Consideration  of 
speech  fluency  is  never  complete  unless 
the  role  of  the  speaker  as  listener  is  also 
taken  into  account.  At  the  simplest  levels, 
we  can  distinguish  listening  from  speaking. 
At  more  complex  levels,  it  is  harder  to 
decide  whether  the  two  abilities  are 
distinct.  In  any  normal  conversation,  the 
speaker  and  the  listener  constantly  switch 
their  roles.  The  speaker/listener’s  ability  to 
comprehend  the  speech  of  the  other 
conversational  partner(s)  can  either  prom- 
ote or  hinder  his  or  her  fluency  when  he  or 
she  takes  up  the  role  of  speaker.  There  are 
all  sorts  of  situationally  dependent  factors 
which  affect  his  or  her  interpretation  — 
what  has  been  said,  what  has  just 
happened,  what  is  the  relationship  between 
the  speaker  and  the  listener,  etc.  To 
achieve  interactional  fluency,  the  speaker 
has  to  be  conscious  of  the  intelligibility  of 
his  or  her  speech  — whether  it  is  logically 
structured  and  coherent.  Most  often,  the 
speaker/listener’s  emotional  involvement 
— based  on  his  or  her  interest  in  the  topic 
and  the  interest  shown  by  the  other 
conversational  partner(s)  — will  influence 
his  or  her  interactional  fluency. 

Although  the  various  facets  of  speech 
fluency  that  I have  looked  at  may  seem 
obvious  initially,  deeper  exploration  re- 
veals considerable  complexity.  However, 
since  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
look  for  objective  criteria  to  assess  speech 
performance,  I will  shift  my  attention  to 
' the  pedagogical  implications  of  the  pre- 
vious account.  How  can  the  teacher 
develop  the  L2  learner’s  fluency? 


Teaching  for  Fluency 

What  is  a fluent  speaker?  To  sum  up:  he  or 
she  is  able  to  express  himself  or  herself 
intelligibly  at  a natural  pace  in  appropriate 
contexts,  observing  the  shared  linguistic 
norms  of  speech.  Now,  the  teacher  alone 
obviously  cannot  create  a fluent  speaker  — 
insofar  as  the  fluency  of  the  L2  learner  is  a 
form  of  behavior  that  needs  to  be  developed 
in  the  contexts  of  use  when  he  or  she  is  able 
to  communicate  and  be  communicated  to. 
This  development  is  an  on-going  process 
which  extends  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
the  school.  But  to  acknowledge  this  is  not 
to  absolve  the  teacher  from  responsibility. 
It  is  the  teacher’s  job  to  help  the  L2  learner 
reach  a threshold  level  in  speaking  the 
language  by  the  time  he  or  she  has  to  leave 
school.  Thus  the  L2  learner  should  be 
sufficiently  fluent  to  participate  in  the 
communication  situations  to  which  he  or 
she  is  exposed,  even  without  being  a fluent 
speaker.  He  or  she  should  be  self-support- 
ing in  his  or  her  continuous  development  of 
fluency.  To  define  the  threshold  level  in 
more  precise  terms,  what  is  required  is  a 
thorough  and  comprehensive  survey  of 
roles  and  language  use  that  the  L2  learner 
is  likely  to  take  up  and  need.  However,  if 
any  threshold  level  is  to  be  achieved  at  all, 
a well-balanced  treatment  of  the  different 
facets  of  speech  fluency  is  essential  to  the 
L2  learner. 

The  conventional  teacher  tends  to  place 
great  emphasis  on  accuracy.  Drills  on 
sentence  patterns,  intonation,  and  pronun- 
ciation for  the  production  of  accurate 
speech  are  often  emphasized  to  the 
exclusion  of  everything  else.  What  is  the 
aim?  A learner  will  never  achieve  fluency 
in  his  or  her  speech  if  he  or  she  is 
concerned  only  with  accuracy.  He  or  she 
must  have  the  chance  to  take  risks  with  the 
language  without  fear  of  being  criticized. 
Accuracy  is  certainly  important,  but  it  is 
not  what  speech  fluency  is  mainly  about. 
Too  narrow  a concern  with  only  one  facet 


will  inevitably  mean  upsetting  the  balance 
we  should  maintain  in  the  process  of  the 
L2  learner’s  speech  development.  The 
various  facets  of  speech  fluency  have  a 
reciprocal  influence  on  one  another,  be- 
cause of  their  intimate  relationship.  It  is 
impossible  to  rank-order  their  importance 
according  to  any  priority  system.  Again,  to 
look  at  the  relationship  between  accuracy 
and  fluency,  we  cannot  assume  that 
accuracy  can  be  achieved  prior  to  fluency; 
equally,  one  is  unlikely  to  be  fluent  without 
being  able  to  observe  the  shared  linguistic 
norms.  It  can  be  argued  (Brumfit,  1978) 
that  the  most  efficient  way  of  getting 
people  to  be  accurate  is  giving  them  the 
chance  to  become  fluent.  Consideration 
should  be  given  to  what  kinds  of  classroom 
learning  the  teacher  can  structure  so  as  to 
create  opportunities  for  language  use  for 
the  L2  learner. 

Classroom  Strategies 
In  a natural  speech  situation,  the  various 
facets  of  fluency  are  woven  naturally 
together  in  speech  performance.  What 
actually  happens  in  the  classroom?  All  too 
often  a great  deal  of  the  teacher’s  effort  is 
placed  upon  the  skill-getting,  as  opposed  to 
the  skill-using,  of  the  students  (Rivers  & 
Temperley,  1978).  Particular  language 
items  are  presented.  They  are  practised 
mechanically  and,  at  best,  perhaps  mean- 
ingfully — but  rarely  communicatively. 
Thus  students  who  seem  to  do  quite  well  in 
the  classroom  often  prove  to  be  disappoint- 
ing performers  in  natural  contexts.  Here 
the  question  arises:  have  they  been  given 
opportunities  to  practice  their  skills  in 
using  the  language?  Does  there  exist  a gap 
between  what  is  taught  and  what  is  learnt? 
Since  skill-getting  and  skill-using  should 
proceed  hand-in-hand,  there  should  be 
genuine  interaction  from  the  beginning, 
with  students  exploring  the  full  scope  of 
what  is  being  learnt.  Intensive  practice  is 
not  sufficient  to  develop  fluency.  The 
teacher  has  to  structure  the  learning 
activities  by  creating  a purpose  for  genuine 
interaction  among  the  learners.  Discus- 
sions and  simulations  can  provide  worth- 
while experiences  of  this  kind.  Here  are 
some  examples: 

Using  Visual  Stimuli  (cartoon  pictures, 
photos,  postcards)  — Ask  specific  ques- 
tions and  get  students  to  discuss  in  groups 
and  to  sort  out  possible/logical  answers. 
Take,  for  example,  a picture  of  a woman 
who  is  looking  out  of  a window.  The  overt 
features  in  the  picture  are  less  important 
than  the  unknown  elements  which  can  be 
conjured  up  when  the  students  are  guided 
to  discuss: 

— what  has  she  seen?  > 
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— is  it  amusinglexcitingldisturbing? 

— where  is  the  event  taking  place ? 

— who  else  is  in  the  room  and  what  are 
they  doing? 

— what  does  the  woman  say? 

— does  the  other  person  come  and  have  a 
look  too? 

Different  interpretations  are  possible,  and 
all  are  equally  valid  provided  that  they  can 
be  explained  and  developed.  (Byrne  & 
Wright,  1974) 

Role-Playing  — Create  a situation  and  ask 
students  to  develop  the  dialogue.  For 
example,  ‘If  A is  a prisoner  and  B a 
warden,  how  would  the  conversation 
continue?’ 

A:  Excuse  me  . . . 

B:  Yes.  What  is  it? 

A:  Is  this  your  key? 

B:  What?  Oh!  Yes,  it  is.  Thank  you. 

(M.  Long,  Selections  from  MET,  1978) 

Problem-Solving  — Create  a problem 
situation.  Arrange  students  in  groups  and 
assign  each  student  a role  (plus  a role-card 
to  guide  his  or  her  response  to  the  prob- 
lem) — for  example,  ‘Survival  after  the 
shipwreck.’  After  a storm  at  sea,  you  are 
the  only  survivors  from  the  shipwreck, 
washed  by  the  waves  to  an  island. 
Fortunately,  none  of  you  is  hurt.  However, 
after  escaping  death  at  sea,  you  might  have 
to  face  death  on  land. 

Roles:  You,  the  survivors,  are  respectively; 

• a cook 

— a bit  pessimistic 

— long-winded,  eager  to  attract  others' 
attention 

— you  have  a knife  in  your  pocket 

• an  ecologist 

— you  have  just  finished  a research 
project,  quite  conjident 

— you  suggest  looking  for  a village 

• a student 

— you  are  naive  but  optimistic 

— impetuous  and  an  impatient  listener 

• a retired  worker 

— you  seldom  overlook  anything,  never 
rush  ahead  mindlessly 

— you  are  against  splitting  up  and 
wandering  off  as  there  is  no  way  of  keeping 
in  touch. 

Task:  Each  student  is  given  a role-card  — 
a ‘recipe’  for  talk  and  for  starting 
the  discussion.  Each  student  group 
has  to  work  out  a plan  of  survival. 
Taking  up  the  roles  assigned,  they 
have  to  be  creative  in  sorting  out 
appropriate  moves  by  compromising 
with  one  another. 

Report  back:  Different  groups  will  come  up 
with  different  plans.  The  class  can  vote  for 
the  group  which  has  the  best  chance  of 
survival. 


Producing  a Radio  Program  on  Tape  — 
Students  work  in  groups.  Each  group  can 
work  on  one  option.  Options  open  to  them 
might  be: 

— News  report  and  weather  report 

— Interviewing  people  about  a news  event 

— A film  commentary 

— A football  match 

— An  interschool-quiz 

— A comedy. 

Presentations  — Each  student  gives  a 
short  talk  on  a topic  of  personal  interest. 
The  presentation  should  be  prepared  in 
note  form  so  that  the  student  will  not  be 
merely  reading  aloud  a written  passage.  He 
or  she  is  then  questioned  by  the  audience 
or  perhaps  leads  a discussion.  Less  formal 
conversational  exchanges  can  take  place  in 
small  groups. 

The  activities  suggested  above  are  not 
exhaustive,  and  increasingly  materials  are 
becoming  available  to  be  used  or  adapted 
(see  Material  Sources  at  the  end  of  this 
article).  Through  activities  like  these,  the 
L2  learner  can  exploit  his  or  her  knowledge 
of  communicative  conventions  acquired  in 
the  mother  tongue.  He  or  she  is  given 
opportunities  to  express  ideas  succinctly. 
He  or  she  takes  up  various  roles  and 
responds  to  various  situations  which 
require  him  or  her  to  control  appropriately 
language  features  in  relation  to  social, 
intentional,  and  emotional  differences.  He 
or  she  has  to  speak  formally,  as  well  as 
informally,  in  a variety  of  contexts.  He  or 
she  can  be  transported  to  the  past  or  the 
future.  He  or  she  moves  from  what  is  to 
what  might  be.  With  conversational 
partners,  he  or  she  is  trained  to  speak  at  a 
natural  pace  about  things  which  are 
relevant  to  the  context.  In  short,  all  facets 
of  fluency  are  in  balance  to  realize  his  or 
her  speech  performance.  An  important 
characteristic  of  these  activities  is  that  they 
involve  the  learner  in  language  use. 

Feelings  and  actions  are  integrated  in  the 
language,  as  the  L2  learner  performs  the 
whole  act  of  speaking  to  accomplish  a 
purposeful  task. 

Freedom  to  Speak 

Moving  from  skill-getting  to  skill-using,  the 
teacher  has  to  withdraw  control.  Con- 
fidence-building is  crucial.  The  L2  learner 
must  be  kept  busy  using  the  language 
without  the  inhibitions  often  created  by 
standard  language  teaching  strategy  that 
focusses  on  linguistic  accuracy  rather  than 
on  communicative  effectiveness.  Nothing 
dampens  a learner’s  enthusiasm  and  effort 
more  than  continual  correction.  To  help 
the  student  achieve  accuracy,  the  teacher 
can  silently  note  systematic  errors  and 
treat  them  later,  paying  particular  attention 
to  those  that  hinder  communication.  Also, 
it  should  again  be  emphasized  that  a pausal 
pattern  displayed  by  the  learner  does  not 
necessarily  suggest  a weakness,  since 
pauses  and  hesitations  comprise  an  integral 


part  of  speech  performance.  It  is,  however, 
those  pauses  that  strike  the  teacher  as  odd 
or  unnecessary  that  reveal  the  difficulties 
the  L2  student  is  experiencing  and  serve  to 
indicate  where  the  teacher’s  help  is  most 
appropriate.  □ 
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CUT  ON  THE  SLOPES 

A Field  Trip  to  Mattagami  Ski  T rails 


Gerald  Geiger  and  Susan  McPhedran, 

Smooth  Rock  Falls  K-13  School 

In  schools,  February  can  be  rather  like  a 
month  of  winter  Sunday  afternoons  — 
when  even  watching  Podborski’s  most 
exciting  run  on  TV  doesn’t  relieve  your 
restlessness.  The  best  remedy  for  this 
frustration,  we  decided,  was  to  take 
ourselves  and  our  70  Kindergarten  to 
Grade  13  students  out  — out  into  the  larger 
learning  environment  of  the  Mattagami  Ski 
Trails. 

We  wanted  the  students  to  perceive  that 
all  areas  of  study  were,  and  could  be, 
connected;  we  wanted  them  to  cooperate 
with  a common  goal  in  mind;  we  wanted  to 
promote  school  spirit,  to  get  students  and 
teachers  into  an  environment  where  the 
teachers  weren’t  teaching  and  the  students 
were  learning  from  each  other.  As  it  turned 
out,  the  students  taught  the  teachers  a 
thing  or  two,  thus  re -defining  the  teacher- 
student  relationship  in  a healthy,  more 
human  way. 


Our  first  plans  were  made  when  we  met 
and  divided  the  students  into  six  carefully 
balanced  groups.  Each  group  contained  a 
‘spark’  (a  student  deemed  by  both  of  us  to 
have  sufficient  enthusiasm  and  energy  to 
motivate  the  group),  students  who  we 
considered  solid,  students  who  we  con- 
sidered mediocre,  and  students  who  were 
special  for  their  physical,  emotional, 
and/or  learning  disability. 

These  groups,  each  under  the  guidance 
of  a teacher  who  was  instructed  to  be  as 
non-leading  as  the  dynamics  of  the  groups 
allowed,  met  every  day  for  a week  before 
the  field  trip  to  plan  tasks  which  could  be 
accomplished  in  an  afternoon.  These 
planning  sessions  produced  something 
approaching  a lesson  plan  which  named  the 
task(s)  involved,  the  materials  needed  to 
complete  the  task(s),  and  the  people 
responsible  for  bringing  in  the  materials. 

The  itinerary  that  we  planned  called  for 
the  school  community  to  travel  by  cars  and 
ski-doos  to  the  ski  trail  entrance  at  1 1 .30 
a.m.  From  here,  the  students  were  to  make 
their  way  to  the  trail’s  chalet  for  lunch  > 
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evidence  of  an  animal’s  presence,  and 
something  they  would  eat.  The  winners 
were  declared  on  the  basis  of  the  shortest 
time  it  took  to  complete  all  the  tasks. 

A ski  clinic,  dealing  with  proper  waxing 
and  skiing,  was  held  by  knowledgeable 
students  (one  of  whom  had  attended  a 
60-mile  ski  marathon  in  Ottawa  the 
previous  weekend).  The  last  group  did  a 
photographic  essay  of  the  students  and 
staff  as  they  went  about  their  various 
tasks.  It  seemed  as  if  we  were  being  told  to 
look  up  and  smile  every  half  minute  or  so! 
The  follow-up  to  this  last  task  was 
developing  the  slides,  collating  them,  and 
preparing  a commentary  for  a slide  show 
(along  with  the  movie)  that  was  presented 
to  the  school  at  a later  date. 

It  was  a great  day! 

We  suppose  that  not  everyone  who  reads 
this  will  be  as  hot  on  the  idea  as  our  staff, 
or  as  energetic  and  supportive  as  our 
principal . He  came  along  and  headed  a 
group.  But,  then,  we  are  teachers  who 
want  kids  to  smile  and  laugh  freely.  We 
want  them  to  learn  facts  and  skills  in  a 
setting  which  naturally  demands  that  you 
either  cooperate  or  you  don’t  fit.  We  feel 
that  the  way  kids  voluntarily  decide  to 
accept  a challenge  and  devise  interesting 
ways  of  making  a quest  without  teacher- 
meddling is  just  plain  fun.  It  relieves  us  of 
our  ‘guiding-light’  role.  We  believe  in  kids 
— despite  their  often  extraordinary  modes 
of  behavior  and  expression  — to  the  extent 
that  we  want  to  see  how  truly  well  they  can 
succeed  without  us. 

Not  everything  was  successful,  though 
the  general  feeling  among  the  staff  and 
students  was  so  positive  that  we’ll 
probably  try  it  again  next  year.  Like  any 
lesson,  the  faults  have  had  to  be  worked 
out  after  the  event,  and  the  teachers  shot 
the  bull  about  ways  to  improve  things  next 
time.  What  mattered  is  that  as  a school 
(staff  and  students  together)  we  tried. 
Having  tried,  we  offer  these  thoughts: 


(provided  by  the  home  economics  class, 
which  was  to  leave  the  school  an  hour 
earlier  to  make  sure  everything  was 
prepared  by  the  time  the  rest  of  the  school 
arrived).  The  highlight  of  the  feast  was  the 
rock-hard  donuts,  which,  despite  their 
density,  had  a remarkably  fine  taste!  Lunch 
was  to  be  followed  by  half-an-hour’s  free 
time,  after  which  the  groups  were  to 
re-muster,  get  on  with  their  tasks,  and 
return  to  the  chalet  by  3.10  p.m.  for 
transportation  back  to  school. 

Though  we  intended  the  six  groups  to  do 
six  different  things,  some  came  up  with 
similar  ideas  and  joined  forces.  Two  groups 
cooperated  on  a movie  about  the  perils  of 
cross-country  skiing.  Since  the  script  gave 
them  licence  to  do  the  things  they’d  always 
done  quite  naturally  — wrapping  them- 
selves around  trees,  being  hung  by  a scarf 
from  a branch,  not  putting  on  their 
bindings  properly,  colliding  head-on  on  the 
trail,  and  jumping  off  a cliff  (into  soft  snow) 


— the  students  performed  eagerly  for  the 
camera.  These  stunts  were  accompanied 
by  pre-made  bristle  board  signs  on  which 
were  written  the  usual  onomatopoeic 
words  — thud,  crash,  wooo,  thupe,  etc. 
Because  we  had  no  editing  equipment,  we 
had  to  stop  filming  to  arrange  the  ‘victims’ 
appropriately.  The  result  was  a comical 
film  which  students  and  staff  completed  in 
their  free  time. 

Two  other  groups,  headed  by  the  science 
and  physical  education  teachers,  chal- 
lenged each  other’s  survival  skills  and 
general  knowledge  of  the  natural  environ- 
ment by  providing  the  students  with  only  a 
spoon,  a tin  can,  two  matches,  and  a pipe 
cleaner.  The  groups  had  to  demonstrate 
their  competence  in  building  a snow  shelter 
and  brewing  a cup  of  tea  on  a fire  started 
with  fuel  retrieved  from  under  four  feet  of 
snow.  After  that,  they  had  to  find  evidence 
of  Spring,  something  that  fell  from  the  sky, 
evidence  of  civilization  (translate  garbage). 


• If,  as  teachers , we  let  the  seeming 
impossibility  of  a task  stop  us  from 
proceeding,  we've  taught  a very  poor 
lesson . 

• If  we  can't  see  the  benejits  of  letting  kids 
out  of  our  classroom  for  a day  when 
eveiyone  is  down,  depressed,  and  not 
learning,  we  don't  teach  our  students  to 
engage  in  another  activity  to  release  stress 
— and  so  students  learn  to  accept 
frustration  rather  than  beat  it. 

• If  we  don’t  say  to  students  now,  when 
they  are  surrounded  by  concerned,  under- 
standing people,  ‘Here's  a task.  Go  and 
complete  it  on  your  own,  ’ it  will  take  them 
until  university,  or  college,  or  beyond  to 
develop  the  strength  and  security  of 
self-reliance. 

• Finally,  if  we  say  to  them,  as  they 
restlessly  dream  out  of  the  TV-window  of 
the  classroom,  this  school  is  the  exact 
perimeter  of  your  formal  education,  how 
will  they  ever  learn  to  ski  like  Podborski? 
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-Classroom  Noise 
and  Learning  Style 


Jeanne  Pizzo, 

New  Hyde  Park,  New  York 

The  widespread  adoption  of  open-space 
education  in  the  past  decade  resulted  in 
considerable  controversy  about  the  effects 
of  acoustic  environments  of  schools.  While 
proponents  of  open  education  claimed  that 
such  arrangements  helped  learning,  critics 
contended  that  the  increased  noise  levels 
interfered  with  concentration  and  impaired 
the  performance  of  the  students.  This 
contentious  issue  intensified  the  need  to 
measure  exactly  the  influence  of  the 
acoustic  environment  upon  students’ 
ability  to  concentrate  and  learn,  thereby 


providing  the  impetus  for  several  research 
investigations. 

Despite  several  attempts  to  offer  specific 
direction  on  whether  a quiet  or  noisy 
classroom  was  more  effective, 
contradictory  results  were  the  outcome. 
Noise  either  improved  (Lane,  1976; 

Samtur,  1969),  impaired  (Turnure,  1970; 
Wyon,  1970),  or  left  unchanged  (Weinstein 
& Weinstein,  1978;  Slater,  1968)  student 
achievement  levels.  Limited  data  also 
indicated  that  boys  generally  appeared  to 
be  more  tolerant  of  noise  than  girls  (Ollilla 
& Chamberlain,  1975;  Christie  & 

Glickman,  1980).  For  some  time,  therefore, 
it  appeared  that  no  definitive  conclusions 
could  be  made  concerning  how  to  plan 
acoustic  instructional  environments  to 
\ enhance  academic  achievement. 

Ultimately,  based  on  the  growing  body 
of  research  which  evidenced  a diversity  of 
learning  styles  among  students,  Dunn  and 


Dunn  (1978)  proposed  that  individuals 
differed  in  their  preference  for,  or 
sensitivity  to,  sound,  and  therefore 
required  different  acoustic  environments  to 
perform  academically  at  their  best. 

Previous  studies  had  examined 
relationships  between  acoustic 
environments  and  groups  of  students  — 
rather  than  individuals.  Although  some 
researchers  had  noted  ‘obvious’ 
differences  in  the  behavior  of  some 
students  in  both  quiet  and  noise  treatment 
groups  and  had  recommended  further 
investigation  along  such  lines,  the 
proposition  that  individuals  differed  in  their 
need  for  either  quiet  or  sound  had  not  been 
investigated  scientifically. 

In  view  of  these  findings,  my  research 
was  designed  to  examine  whether  male  and 
female  sixth  graders  would  achieve  higher 
reading  scores  and  evidence  more  positive 
attitudes  when  the  acoustic  instructional 
environment  was  matched  with  their 
learning  style  preferences  for  sound  (Pizzo, 
1981). 

Based  on  their  scores  on  the  Learning 
Style  Inventory 1 (Dunn,  Dunn  & Price, 
1978),  thirty-two  male  and  thirty-two 
female  sixth  graders  identified  as  having  a 
strong  preference  for  either  quiet  or  sound 
were  assigned  randomly  and  equally  to  one 
of  two  experimental  classrooms  — quiet 
and  noisy.  Half  were  tested  in  the  acoustic 
environment  that  matched  their  identified 
preference  for  sound;  half  were  tested  in  a 
mismatched  situation.  Decibel  levels  in  the 
quiet  and  noisy  classrooms  ranged  between 
40-45  dB  and  75-80  dB,  respectively. 


Subjects  in  both  classrooms  were 
administered  the  Gates  MacGinitie 
Reading  Tests  and  a semantic  differential 
scale  that  I developed  to  measure  student 
attitudes  when  tested  in  matched/ 
mismatched  acoustic  environments. 

The  results  of  that  investigation  showed 
that:  students  with  a preference  for  quiet 
performed  best  in  a quiet  acoustic 
environment;  and  students  with  a 
preference  for  sound  performed  best  in  a t> 
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noisy  environment.  The  data  further 
revealed  that  a mismatched  environment 
not  only  impaired  the  quality  of  student 
reading  achievement  but  also  detrimentally 
affected  students’  intellectual  ability, 
physical  and  emotional  strength,  and 
emotional  stability. 

These  findings  represent  a major 
breakthrough  in  acoustic  research  and 
provide  a clearly  defined  approach  to 
planning  the  classroom  environment. 
Accurate  identification  of  students’ 
learning  style  preferences  for  sound  makes 
it  possible  for  teachers  to  design  their 
classrooms  to  meet  students’  real  needs  for 
either  quiet  or  sound.  This  can  be 
accomplished  by  arranging  existing 


classroom  furniture  in  a variety  of  ways. 

Listed  below  are  five  recommendations 
to  assist  teachers  creatively  to  alter  the 
classroom  environment  so  that  students 
can  learn  more  easily  and  effectively. 

Recommendations  for  Redesigning  the 
Classroom 

1.  Discuss  your  plans  for  redesigning  the 
classroom  with  your  students.  Involve 
them  in  your  plans  and  help  them  to 
understand  what  you  are  trying  to 
accomplish. 

2.  Observe  your  students  as  they  work  on 
an  assignment  or  when  they  are  trying  to 
learn  something  new.  Have  you  noticed 
that  some  students  function  well  despite 
the  sounds  around  them,  whereas  others 
are  distracted  by  the  slightest  noise?  The 
latter  students  may  claim  that  they  can’t 
concentrate,  and  they  often  move  away 
from  the  focal  point  of  classroom  activity. 
Consider  using  the  Learning  Style 
Inventory  to  survey  your  students’ 
acoustic  preferences  — it’s  easy  to 
administer  and  score  — and  compare  the 
results  with  your  own  observations.  You 
might  discuss  the  inventory  with  the 
students  beforehand  and  tell  them  how  it 
will  help  them;  it  will  motivate  them  to 
answer  the  questions  carefully. 

3.  Establish  areas  for  students  who  prefer 
quiet.  For  these  individuals,  extraneous 
noise  can  be  reduced  by  treating  various 
surfaces  of  the  classroom  area  with 
low-cost  acoustically  absorptive  materials. 

Dividers  can  also  help  to  create  quiet 
areas.  Bookcases  of  filing  cabinets  can  be 
used  for  this  purpose,  or  you  can  construct 
your  own  dividers  from  cardboard.  For 
each  quiet  area,  select  two  dividers  of 
equal  size  and  place  them  perpendicular  to 
each  other.  The  periphery  of  the  room  is 
suitable  for  ‘den’  or  ‘alcove’  areas  that 
afford  privacy  and  quiet  (see  Figure  1). 

A ‘Magic  Carpet’  set  off  in  a corner  of 
the  room  transforms  this  area  into  the 
quietest  section  of  your  classroom  and 
offers  your  students  temporary  respite 
from  classroom  activity.  More  advanced 
students  prefer  to  call  this  area  ‘Lounge  ’n 
Learn.’ 

Various  sections  of  your  classroom  can 
be  divided  in  this  way  to  provide  students 
with  the  option  of  studying  alone  or  of 
working  with  a friend  or  two.  . . . 

4.  Establish  areas  for  students  who  prefer 
sound.  In  these  areas,  students  are 
permitted  to  converse  and  work  together; 
they  should  also  be  allowed  to  use  a radio 
or  a tape  recorder  and  earphones  if  they 
work  better  with  soft  music.  These  areas 
can  be  established  in  a similar  way  to  that 
described  above,  but  they  should  be 
located  in  the  central  part  of  the  classroom 
(see  Figure  2). 

5.  Once  your  classroom  has  been 
redesigned  to  your  satisfaction,  walk  your 
students  through  each  area.  If  you  have 
involved  them  in  the  process,  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  explain  the  advantages. 


As  your  students  begin  to  work  in  their 
new  surroundings,  they  may  ask  to  try  a 
different  arrangement  that  they  think  will 
be  more  effective.  Don’t  discourage  them. 
These  adjustments  are  to  be  expected  and 
are  easily  made.  You  may  have  some  new 
ideas  that  you  want  to  try  out  yourself. 
Within  a month,  you  will  be  able  to  relax 
and  enjoy  the  exciting,  efficient  learning 
environment  that  you  and  your  students 
have  created.  □ 


Notes 

Dr.  Jeanne  Pizzo  is  a teacher  of  the 
intellectually  gifted. 

1 . A Learning  Style  Inventory  Specimen 
Set  can  be  obtained  from  Price  Systems, 
Box  3271 , Lawrence,  Kansas  66044  for 
U.S.  $10.00. 
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Elartrnnias  in  Edusaficn 


Technology’s  Impact  on  Curriculum, 
Teaching,  and  Learning 


Stuart  L.  Smith, 

Chairman,  Science  Council  of  Canada, 
Ottawa 

Perhaps  the  most  commonly  cited  obstacle 
to  effective  education  has  been  the 
requirement  for  one  teacher  to  deal  with 
groups  of  students  of  widely  varying  ability 
levels,  interests,  and  rates  of  development: 
By  and  large,  the  system  has  tailored  its 
curriculum  and  its  teaching  methods  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a mythical  “average” 
student.  First  of  all,  this  has  meant  that  at 
any  point  in  time  a significant  number  (if 
not  most)  of  the  students  are  either  being 
left  behind  because  they  do  not 
understand,  or  they  are  not  being 
challenged  or  interested  because  they  have 
already  gone  beyond  the  material  and 
concepts  being  presented. 

Second,  it  has  led  to  the  rather  arbitrary 
classification  of  students  as  either 
“gifted,”  “average,”  or  “slow,”  when  in 
fact,  as  Joseph  Renzulli  (an  American 
educator  concerned  with  the  development 
of  enrichment  programs)  has  pointed  out: 
“giftedness  is  not  something  a person  has 
all  the  time  or  not  at  all.  Rather,  people 
display  ‘gifted  behaviour’  at  particular 
times  and  in  specific  content  areas.” 
Renzulli  defines  “giftedness”  as  above 
average  (though  not  necessarily  superior) 
general  ability,  combined  with  the  task 
commitment,  and  the  creativity  required  to 
generate  diverse  and  novel  products  and 
solutions  to  problems. 

The  rigid  “classroom”  grouping  and 
lock-step  approach  to  learning  presently 
used  in  most  schools  makes  it  difficult  to 
encourage  a student  to  develop  or  expand 
his  interest  and  experience  in  an  area  for 
which  he  may  have  a particular  gift.  Even 


From  a speech  given  by  Dr.  Smith  to  the 
Canadian  Education  Association 
Workshop  Seminar  — at  the  Royal  York 
Hotel , Toronto,  on  20  September,  1982. 


students  generally  regarded  as  being  quite 
average  in  ability  may  have  areas  or 
moments  of  “giftedness”  which  are  lost  or 
suppressed  by  the  need  to  progress  in  all 
areas  at  the  same  rate  as  a classroom  of 
other  students.  Our  present  enrichment 
programs  tend  in  most  cases  to  identify  as 
“gifted”  a small  number  of  students  who 
do  well  on  specific  tests  and  to  separate 
these  students  into  a select  group  which  is 
then  exposed  to  a more  diverse  and 
“enriched”  educational  environment.  The 
gifts  of  the  students  who  do  not  happen  to 
score  as  well  on  such  tests  are  less  likely  to 
be  specially  cultivated. 

The  Opportunity 

This  inability  to  pay  attention  to  the 
individual  needs  of  students  has  been  a 
central  obstacle  to  effective  education 
since  the  demand  for  universal  education 
first  led  to  the  formation  of  large  schools 
and  classrooms  in  their  present  rigidly 
structured  form.  Computers  now  offer 
educators  a way  of  overcoming  this 
obstacle  by  removing  the  need  to  teach  all 
students  the  same  material,  in  the  same 
way,  at  the  same  time.  They  provide  us 
with  a means  to  tailor  instruction  to  each 
individual  student’s  needs  and  to  free  the 
teacher  from  any  more  frustrating  and 
unproductive  tasks.  They  can  be  used  to 
tear  down  artificial  barriers  and  hurdles 
that  have  been  erected  to  cope  with  the 
need  to  ensure  that  large  numbers  of 
students  reach  a certain  level  of 
competence  in  all  subject  areas  at  the  same 
time. 

It  seems  likely  that  a whole  new 
approach  to  assessing  student  progress  and 
achievement  may  be  needed.  If  students  do 
not  need  to  progress  through  the  system  in 
groups,  the  concept  of  grade  levels  loses 
much  of  its  significance.  Examinations  that 
test  recall  ability  may  be  inappropriate  in  a 
system  that  is  geared  to  developing 
problem-solving  abilities  and  critical 
thinking.  Teachers  ought  to  find  that  many 
of  the  hours  presently  spent  correcting  and 


grading  work  can  be  eliminated  and  that 
the  time  available  for  developing  truly 
creative  teaching  strategies,  and  for 
keeping  up  to  date  in  their  own  subject 
areas,  is  correspondingly  increased. 
Computers  could  free  the  teacher  from  the 
need  to  act  primarily  as  an  “information 
giver”  and  could  provide  the  opportunity 
to  interact  on  a one-to-one  basis  with 
students. 

Computers  not  only  eliminate  the  need 
for  all  students  to  learn  the  same  thing  at 
the  same  time  but  they  also  reduce  the 
need  for  them  all  to  be  in  the  same  place  at 
the  same  time.  There  is  no  inherent  reason 
why  a student  using  a computer  program  to 
learn  grammar  rules,  chemistry  equations, 
or  spelling  should  be  sitting  in  a traditional 
classroom.  He  or  she  could  easily  be  at 
home,  in  a museum,  a library,  or  even  at 
work.  This  opens  the  door  for  students  to 
move  out  more  into  the  community  and  the 
workplace. 

Ultimately,  particularly  with  older  stu- 
dents, one  can  imagine  a system  in  which 
students  in  all  sorts  of  different  locations 
— at  home,  on  field  trips,  and  at  work  — 
can  access  and  use  information  and 
programs  as  needed.  The  school  would 
become  a resource  centre,  with  counsellors 
and  other  information  sources  available  for 
student  use. 

These  scenarios  imply  changes  in  our 
perception  of  what  constitutes  an  educa- 
tional institution,  with  regard  to  both 
structure  and  the  role  of  teachers  and 
administrators.  In  order  to  fully  exploit  the 
potential  of  computers,  we  must  be  willing 
and  able  to  rethink  educational  objectives. 

If  we  attempt  to  “graft”  the  computer  onto 
the  present  institutions  without  major 
changes  in  teaching  methods,  teacher 
training  and  expectations,  and  administra- 
tive structure,  then  the  power  of  these 
machines  to  help  us  will  be  dissipated. 

Attempts  to  introduce  new  ideas,  new 
curricula,  and  new  technologies  or  to 
institute  innovative  teaching  methods  have 
often  seemed  to  produce  relatively  small  or  > 
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Computers  must  not  be  used  simply  to 
automate  the  mistakes  of  the  past!  Any 
attempt  simply  to  place  the  present  system 
and  methods  on  a computer  will  probably 
be  no  more  successful  than  was  the 
videotape  machine . Computers  permit  (and 
demand)  the  rethinking  of  our  entire 
system  to  respond  to  individuals.  That's 
where  the  future  lies , and  the  sooner  we 
get  there , the  better. 


non-existent  changes  in  ultimate  educa- 
tional outcomes.  It  has  been  suggested 
(Olson  and  Reid,  1982,  European  Journal 
of  Science  Education)  that  this  lack  of 
impact  results  from  the  attempt  to  intro- 
duce an  innovation  into  a school  context 
which  is  already  functioning  with  specific 
goals  and  mechanisms.  Social  relation- 
ships, teaching  techniques,  administrative 
methods,  and  so  on  are  already  in  place 
and  work  together  in  a balanced  way.  The 
innovation  is  often  perceived  to  be  a 
disruptive  element  which  does  not  fit  with 
already  established  methods  and  goals.  As 
a result,  basically  well  designed  and 
thoughtful  innovations  may  be  managed  in 
such  a way  that  their  purpose  is  defeated. 
This  effect  has  been  observed  with  respect 
to  programmed  instruction  in  the  sixties 
(R.  Carlson,  1965),  where  the  introduction 
was  managed  in  such  a way  that  its  major 
benefit  was  lost  (i.e.,  students  were 
required  to  work  on  the  same  program  at 
the  same  time). 

Teachers  are  supposed  to  keep  close 
track  of  what  their  students  are  doing  and 
how  well  they  are  achieving.  Computer 
instruction  makes  this  very  difficult,  as 
students  progress  at  different  rates  and  in 
different  directions,  and  they  may  end  up 
doing  very  different  things  at  any  one  time. 
Teachers  will  feel  uncomfortable  with  this 
apparent  lack  of  control,  and  they  will  have 
to  be  helped  to  adapt. 

The  human  element  in  the  teaching 
process  is  an  essential  one.  Computer 
instruction  should  free  the  teacher  to  be 
involved  in  the  really  creative  part  of 
education  — in  stimulating  interest  and 
broadening  a student’s  horizons.  The 
teacher  may  really  have  an  opportunity  to 
ferret  out  an  individual  student’s  areas  of 
“giftedness’  and  to  help  her  take  full 
advantage  of  them.  But  in  order  for  this  to 
occur,  teachers  must  be  properly  prepared 
for  the  changes  and  must  be  supported 
during  the  transition. 


In  a recent  issue  of  CIPS,  Drs.  Brebner 
and  Halworth  of  the  University  of  Calgary 
reported  a case  study  of  the  way  in  which 
computer  technology  can  be  used  to 
improve  our  perceived  effectiveness.  In 
this  study,  a computerized  testing  and 
diagnostic  system  was  used  to  upgrade  the 
basic  reading  skills  of  students  in  a socially 
and  economically  disadvantaged  area  in 
Calgary.  Students  were  tested  three  times  a 
year,  and  specific  skill  problems  were 
identified  and  fed  back  to  both  student  and 
teacher  by  the  computer.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  project,  the  school  scored  in  the  25th 
percentile  in  comparison  with  other 
schools  in  the  city  on  the  Canadian  Basic 
Skills  Test.  After  the  project,  the  school 
scored  in  the  55th  percentile,  an  increase 
that  would  not  have  been  expected  on  the 
basis  of  any  other  form  of  intervention. 

This  level  of  improved  efficiency  in 
acquiring  a very  basic  and  important  skill 
was  achieved  as  a result  of  individualized 
instruction  techniques  made  possible  by 
the  application  of  computer  technology.  In 
this  age  of  spending  restraints,  inflation, 
and  recession,  the  public  must  inevitably 
become  increasingly  unwilling  to  pour 
more  and  more  money  into  a system  which 
does  not  appear  to  be  operating  efficiently. 
Educators,  like  industrial  managers,  must 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  pro- 
vided by  computer  technology  to  increase 
efficiency  and  productivity. 

Work  dating  back  to  the  early  ’50s  has 
shown  how  computers  can  teach  efficiently 
and  effectively  (and  without  many  of  the 
negative  side-effects  normally  associated 
with  repetitive  tasks)  basic  skills  that 
require  drill  and  practice.  The  computer 
obviously  has  infinite  patience.  It  can 
repeat,  redraft,  and  replay  material  for  a 
student  as  often  as  necessary.  It  can  pick 
up  and  feed  back  information  regarding 
errors,  and  can  present  material  in  the 
manner  most  suited  to  a particular  sort  of 
student.  Those  who  do  not  understand  are 


not  intimidated  by  having  to  ask  questions 
in  front  of  their  peers  and,  possibly,  a 
disapproving  or  unsympathetic  teacher! 
The  phenomenon  currently  referred  to  as 
“math  anxiety”  is  thought  to  stem  in  part 
from  early  classroom  experiences  like  this 
which  cause  students  to  feel  stupid  and 
incompetent.  On  the  other  hand,  students 
who  grasp  ideas  quickly  soon  become 
bored  and  restless  when  forced  to  sit 
through  repeated  explanations  of  the  same 
material. 

Properly  exploited,  computer-based  drill 
and  practice  ensures  that  all  students 
acquire  the  basic  skills  — spelling,  typing, 
handwriting,  vocabulary,  grammar,  and 
arthitmetic  — which  are  prerequisite  to  the 
development  of  other  more  complex  skills. 
This  can  be  achieved  without  sacrificing 
the  flexibility  needed  to  cultivate  creativi- 
ty. Thus  we  can  end  the  battle  between 
those  espousing  the  “basics”  and  those 
opposing  unpleasant,  drill-type  classroom 
activities.  We  can  have  the  basics  and  the 
individual  flexibility  at  the  same  time. 

One  of  the  major  expenses  involved  in 
the  secondary  school  system  is  the 
purchase  of  adequate  numbers  of  up-to- 
date  textbooks.  Even  at  the  current  rate  of 
generation  of  new  knowledge  (which 
doubles  every  5 years  in  science,  a rate 
that  will  likely  increase  significantly  as 
computer  use  increases),  the  standard  text 
in  any  subject  can  be  rendered  obsolete 
within  a relatively  short  time.  Computers 
provide  students  with  access  to  a continu- 
ally updated  current  source  of  information 
from  electronically  stored  data  bases. 
These  sources  can  be  altered  instantly  as 
information  is  added  or  changed,  and  while 
they  may  not  completely  replace  the 
textbook,  they  decrease  the  need  for 
continual  revisions. 


Changing  Objectives  for  the  “Information 
Age” 

Education  is  one  of  our  society’s  largest 
and  most  obvious  “information  in- 
dustries.” It  is  now  almost  a cliche  to 
suggest  that  information,  as  a product  and 
business,  will  soon  dominate  the  economy 
of  our  country  and  that  of  all  the  developed 
countries. 

In  this  information  age,  educators  will 
need  to  develop  different  skills  and 
different  approaches  to  problem  solving, 
both  for  themselves  and  for  their  students. 
When  information  is  available  at  the  touch 
of  a finger  to  a keyboard,  the  important 
skills  for  individuals  are  those  that  enable 
them  to  use  that  information  to  solve 
specific  problems,  to  criticize,  assess  and 
manipulate  data  to  form  new  conclusions. 
We  try,  with  difficulty,  to  teach  these  skills 
today;  the  computer  may  finally  free  us  to 
do  those  tasks  effectively.  If  we  and  our 
institutions  are  truly  open  to  change  and 
don’t  simply  try  to  ensnare  the  computer  in 
our  existing  system,  the  rewards  are  likely 
to  be  great  even  beyond  our  present 
comprehension  or  prediction.  Change  re- 
quires courage  and  skill.  I trust  we  will  not 
be  found  lacking. □ 
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Education  in  the  Outback 


Country 
Schooling 
in  Western 
Australia 

John  Davis, 

OISE  Field  Services  & Extension 
Branch,  Toronto 


The  temperature  was  about  9°C,  and  I was 
sitting  in  an  unheated,  school  principal’s 
office  in  southwestern  Australia,  trying 
unsuccessfully  to  control  my  shivering. 

At  last,  the  door  opened  and  Barry 
McRobin,  the  principal,  welcomed  me  to 
Bevington  District  High  School.  Merci- 
fully, he  then  noticed  that  I was  cold 
and  said,  ‘Look,  it’s  just  about  morning  tea 
time.  Why  don’t  we  go  along  to  the  staff 
room.  We  knew  you  were  coming  and 
some  of  the  girls  have  baked  a few  things.’ 

That  sounded  good  to  me.  We  stepped 
out  of  the  office  onto  a veranda,  and  were 
soon  in  the  warm  staff  room.  I was 
introduced  to  the  teachers  and  then  led  to  a 
table  loaded  with  sponge  cake,  biscuits, 
fruit  squares,  and  scones.  The  scones, 
which  were  delicious,  were  something  that 
I would  see  frequently  as  I visited  other 
schools.  In  appearance  they  resembled  tea 
biscuits,  but  they  were  cut  open,  occasion- 
ally buttered,  spread  with  jam  and  topped 
with  a dollop  of  whipped  cream.  To  wash 
all  this  down  there  was  hot  tea  and, 
invariably,  coffee  of  the  instant  variety. 

The  heat,  food,  and  coffee  gradually 
warmed  me  and,  when  recess  was  over,  I 
was  fortified  against  the  chilly  office  to 
which  we  returned. 

‘Look,’  said  Barry  (‘look’  seemed  to  be 
a favorite  Australian  preface  to  a sentence), 
‘Tell  me  what  you’re  doing  in  Western 
Australia.  The  Education  Department  said 
you  were  interested  in  District  High 
Schools,  but  that’s  about  all  they  told  me 
about  you.’ 

‘I’m  from  the  Ontario  Institute  for 


Studies  in  Education,’  I replied.  ‘I’m 
spending  a year’s  study  leave  at  the 
National  Centre  for  Research  on  Rural 
Education,  at  the  University  of  Western 
Australia.  Back  home,  I’ve  been  studying 
the  problems  of  secondary  schools  in  small 
towns,  so  I was  happy  to  have  the  chance 
to  come  to  the  Rural  Education  Centre.  I 
hope  to  visit  several  schools  during  my 
year  here.  Your  school  is  my  first.’ 

‘If  that’s  the  case,  perhaps  I should  tell 
you  a little  bit  about  education  in  the 
country  areas  before  we  take  a tour  of  the 
school,’  said  my  host. 

‘In  many  isolated  parts  of  Western 
Australia,  we  still  have  one-room  primary 
schools.  In  the  small  country  towns,  there 
is  often  a larger  unit,  called  a District  High 
School,  which  offers  education  from  Junior 
Kindergarten  to  Grade  10.  Kindergarten  to 
Grade  7 makes  up  the  primary  division  and 
it’s  there  that  we  have  our  largest 
enrolment.  Secondary  school  begins  in 
Grade  8.  The  first  three  years,  Grades  8,  9, 
and  10,  make  up  the  Lower  School.  Grades 
11  and  12  make  up  the  Upper  School;  but 
only  three  of  the  56  District  High  Schools 
in  the  state  offer  this  level  of  education. 
Over  half  our  students  leave  school  at  the 
end  of  Grade  10.  Those  who  wish  to 
continue  their  studies  must  go  to  a 
government  school  in  Perth,  or  one  of  the 
big  towns  where  there  is  hostel  accommo- 
dation, or  they  go  to  private  schools.’ 

‘That  must  be  expensive,’  I commented. 

‘It  is,’  he  agreed.  ‘But  the  federal 
government  helps  out  by  paying  certain 
subsidies  and  grants.’ 


‘Is  that  only  for  students  going  to 
government  schools?’  I asked. 

‘Not  at  all,’  Barry  replied,  somewhat 
heatedly.  ‘Actually,  government  subsidies 
are  greater  for  students  in  private  schools 
than  for  those  in  government  schools.’ 

I made  no  comment  and  Barry  went  on. 
‘The  strong  tradition  of  private  schools  in 
Australian  education  puts  a real  strain  on 
the  District  High  Schools.  Many  parents 
choose  to  send  their  children  away  to 
school  at  the  beginning  of  their  secondary 
year.  This  reduces  the  secondary  enrol- 
ment in  the  District  High  Schools  and 
makes  it  even  more  difficult  to  maintain 
viable  classes  and  programs.  That’s  why 
you  will  see  that  we  have  a good  Primary 
School  but  you’ll  also  see  that  we  have 
program  problems  in  our  secondary  divi- 
sion.’ 

‘One  thing  you’ll  soon  notice  is  that  our 
state  education  system  is  highly  central- 
ized. The  Education  Department  in  Perth 
staffs  all  the  schools,  even  those  two 
thousand  miles  away.  Supplies  are  sent 
from  Perth;  the  subject  superintendents 
come  from  Perth  and  all  our  major 
meetings  are  held  there.  It  doesn’t  pose 
many  problems  for  me  because  I can  drive 
there  in  an  hour  or  two,  but  some  of  the 
fellows  in  the  north  have  a much  more 
difficult  time.’ 

‘I  can  see  why,’  I replied.  ‘But,  if  there 
are  so  many  problems,  why  hasn’t  someone 
thought  about  decentralizing  the  system?’ 

‘It  would  create  as  many  problems  as  it 
would  solve,’  was  the  answer.  ‘For 
example,  many  of  our  schools  are  in  such  > 
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small,  remote  communities  that  they  would 
never  attract  teachers.  Living  conditions 
there  just  don’t  begin  to  compare  with 
those  in  the  city.  As  it  is  now,  every 
teacher  has  to  do  country  service  and  it’s 
usually  the  new  graduates  who  are  sent 
there.  That’s  why  you  will  see  so  many 
young  people  on  my  staff.  They’ll  stay  here 
a couple  of  years,  then  ask  for  a transfer 
back  to  the  city.  They  usually  get  a 
transfer,  then  I’ll  receive  another  group  of 
graduates.  At  the  same  time,  anyone  who 
wants  promotion  must  do  more  country 
service.’ 

‘Principals  too?’  I enquired. 

‘Principals  too,’  Barry  said.  ‘In  fact,  the 
locals  call  teachers  the  “two  year  tou- 
rists.” We  come  in,  do  our  stint,  and  then 
move  on.  The  picture  is  slowly  changing  as 
teaching  positions  become  scarcer,  and  as 
communities  get  more  amenities  that  entice 
teachers  to  stay,  but,  all  in  all,  rapid 
movement  through  the  system  is  a fact  of 
life.’ 

We  had  reached  the  veranda  by  this  time 
and  had  stopped  on  the  steps  leading  to  the 
quadrangle.  Barry  pointed  to  the  playing 
field  — the  oval  as  it  is  called  in  Australia. 

‘That’s  where  we  have  our  sports 
program.  One  afternoon  every  week  is 
devoted  to  sports.  When  I came  here,  that 
was  just  a rough  field,  but  I sold  the  local 
Parents  and  Citizens  Committee  (P  and  C) 
on  the  idea  that  we  needed  better  sports 
facilities.  They  pitched  in  and  we  raised 
over  four  thousand  dollars.  Several  parents 
contributed  time;  one  of  them  brought  in  a 
bulldozer  and  spent  a couple  of  days 
levelling  off  the  ground.  The  winter  rains 
brought  along  the  grass  and  it  looks  pretty 
good  now.  But  it’s  burned  brown  by 
December  when  the  summer  sun  gets  at  it. 
You  see,  we  have  no  water  supply  here. 

All  our  water  has  to  be  brought  in 
hundreds  of  kilometres  by  pipeline,  and  the 
water  authority  will  not  allow  us  to  water 
the  oval,  so  it  soon  bums  up.  Australia’s 
big  problem  is  a serious  water  shortage. 

It’s  hard  to  imagine  what  it  must  have  been 
like  here  before  the  pipeline  came  in.’ 

We  walked  across  the  quadrangle  to  the 
veranda  on  the  other  side.  I was  to  see 
similar  verandas  on  practically  every 
school  I visited,  both  in  the  cities  and  in 
the  country  areas.  They  took  the  place  of 
interior  halls  and  provided  shelter  from  the 
winter  rains  and,  more  importantly,  from 
the  blazing  hot  summer  sun. 

‘This  is  the  Primary  School,’  Barry 
remarked.  ‘We  have  a Kindergarten,  and 
one  classroom  for  each  Grade  from  1 to  7. 
There  is  a deputy  principal  (Primary)  who 
teaches  part  time;  we  also  have  a resource 
teacher  whom  we  would  normally  have 
only  half  time,  but  the  teachers  opted  to 
take  larger  classes  so  as  to  free  him  for  full 
time  work  with  children  needing  remedial 
work.  He  also  teaches  music  in  the 
Primary  school.  As  well,  we  get  visits  from 
Advisory  Teachers  who  come  out  from 
Perth.  They’re  specialists  in  primary 
school  subjects  and  teaching  method- 
ologies and  our  teachers  really  welcome 


them.  Would  you  like  to  see  a couple  of 
classrooms?’ 

He  slid  back  a door  (sliding  classroom 
doors  are  very  common)  and  we  faced  a 
sea  of  activity.  An  English  class  was  in 
progress.  Little  Michael,  aged  five,  had  just 
finished  a poem. 

/ like  horses 

But  I don't  like  camels 

Because  they  spit  and  sting 

It  reflected  the  fact  that  wild  camels  still 
roam  the  interior  of  Australia,  remnants  of 
the  droves  that  were  imported  to  carry 
supplies  across  the  desert  in  the  early  days 
of  the  country.  Michael  proudly  showed 
me  his  work.  It  was  refreshing  to  see  his 
lack  of  inhibition  and  I could  easily  have 
spent  a half-hour  in  that  classroom  but 
Barry  pushed  me  toward  the  door. 

‘The  secondary  division  is  across  the 
yard  and  . . .’  His  remarks  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  noon  bell.  ‘Look’  he 
resumed,  ‘if  we  hurry,  we  can  be  at  the 
canteen  before  the  kids  line  up  for  their 
lunches.  Let’s  go.’ 

We  moved  to  the  end  of  the  building 
where  two  women  from  the  local  P and  C 
Committee  were  waiting  behind  a counter. 


Barry  turned  to  me,  ‘The  kids  order  their 
lunches  when  they  come  to  school  in  the 
morning  and  everything  is  ready  for  them 
when  they’re  dismissed  at  noon.  You  and  I 
will  have  to  take  whatever  is  available.’  He 
nodded  to  one  of  the  women.  ‘What  can 
we  get  for  lunch  today?’ 

‘What  about  a pie  or  a salad  roll?’ 

Barry  turned  to  me.  ‘Have  you  had  one 
of  our  famous  pies?’  Indeed  I had.  They 
were  for  sale  everywhere  and  were  a type 
of  meat  pie  sold  piping  hot.  But  I didn’t 
fancy  one  this  particular  day  so  decided  to 
have  a salad  roll,  even  though  I really 
didn’t  know  what  to  expect. 

‘I’ll  have  a salad  roll.’ 

‘What  kind?’ 

‘What  kind  do  you  have?’ 

‘Egg,  cheese,  ham,  or  tomato.’ 

I chose  cheese.  It  turned  out  to  be 
something  like  a Parker-house  roll,  upon 
which  was  a slice  of  cheese,  covered  with 
grated  carrot  and  shredded  lettuce,  It  was 
tasty  enough,  but  worth  remembering  for 
its  novelty,  rather  than  its  culinary  appeal. 
Barry  bought  a pie  and  we  took  our  food 
back  to  the  staff  room  to  eat  with  another 
cup  of  instant  coffee.  The  staff  were  more 
inclined  to  socialize  and  I was  introduced 
to  two  young  teachers.  One  taught  maths. 
(The  plural  form  was  always  used  in 
Australia.)  He  also  taught  science.  The 
other  teacher  taught  both  English  and 
social  studies.  This  doubling-up  of  subjects 
is  very  common  in  district  high  schools 
where  the  enrolment  is  low,  as  it  was  at 
Bevington. 

I spoke  to  Murray,  the  science /maths 
teacher.  ‘Could  you  tell  me  a little  about 
your  work?’ 

‘What  do  you  want  to  know?’  he  replied. 
‘What  I am  supposed  to  do  or  what  I do  in 
fact?’ 

I laughed.  ‘How  about  a bit  of  both?’ 
‘Look,’  he  said.  ‘I  teach  maths  and 
science  to  Years  8,  9,  and  10.  Because 
they’re  core  subjects,  I have  each  class  for 
six  forty-minute  periods  a week.  That’s  36 
out  of  the  40  periods  in  the  week.  Then  I 
help  out  with  the  sports  program  for  the 
other  four  periods.  I’m  really  supposed  to 
teach  only  32  periods  a week,  but  I figure 
that  since  there  is  no  one  else  on  staff 
qualified  to  teach  my  subjects,  I should  do 
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it.  The  parents  really  appreciate  it,  since 
they  like  to  have  a subject  specialist  teach 
their  kids.’ 

‘Would  your  action  be  typical  across  the 
state?’  I asked. 

‘Not  really.  A lot  of  teachers  would  do 
the  same  as  I do,  but  there’s  a lot  more 
who  would  refuse  to  do  so.’ 

‘What  happens  then?’ 

‘The  principal  has  to  get  another  teacher 
to  take  a few  classes.  There’s  a good 
example  of  that  in  our  nearest  school  (93 
kilometres  away),  where  the  English 
teacher  has  had  to  take  a science  class  and 
she’s  not  had  science  since  she  was  at  high 
school.  But  in  these  remote  places,  there’s 
not  much  alternative.  The  regulations  say 
that  all  maths  classes  should  be  taught  at 
four  levels  of  difficulty  . . . Basic,  Ele- 
mentary, Ordinary,  and  Advanced.  I just 
can't  manage  four  groups  in  my  class  so  I 
combine  the  Basic  and  Elementary  into 
one  group  and  the  Ordinary  and  Advanced 
into  another.  Sometimes,  the  principal  or 
the  resource  teacher  will  help  with  the 
Basic  group,  but  since  this  is  my  first  year 
out  of  college,  I find  that  I must  spend 
hours  at  night  preparing  lessons.' 

‘It  sounds  familiar,’  I replied.  ‘Some 
teachers  in  our  smaller  schools  in  Ontario 
have  the  same  problem.  Tell  me  what  you 
do  in  science.’ 

‘I’m  supposed  to  have  three  groups  in 
each  class  — Advanced,  Intermediate,  and 
Basic  — but  I find  that  I just  can't  cope 
with  such  a wide  spread  of  ability.’ 

‘I  understand,’  I said,  and  as  the  bell 
went  to  end  the  noon  break  I asked, 

‘Would  you  mind  if  I came  along  to  your 
class?’ 

‘Not  at  all.’ 

We  went  along  the  veranda  and  turned 
into  a small  classroom.  Soon  twelve 
students  entered  and  took  their  places.  I 
gazed  with  considerable  interests,  for  among 
them  were  three  aboriginal  students,  one  of 
whom  had  blonde  hair!  I was  to  find  out 
later  that  this  is  not  unusual  but  I 
questioned  the  teacher  about  it. 

‘I'm  not  really  sure,’  he  said,  ‘but  I’ve 
heard  that  it  might  be  because  Dutch 
sailors  landed  in  Australia  more  than  three 
centuries  ago.’ 

‘How  do  you  find  the  aborigines  as 
students?’  I asked. 

‘They  vary  from  area  to  area.  There  are 
several  unrelated  tribes  in  Western  Au- 
stralia alone.  The  natives  in  this  district 
have  had  long  periods  of  contact  with 
whites,  but  in  the  north,  the  contact  has 
been  less  frequent.  There  are  still  some 
tribes  that  try  to  maintain  their  cultural 
traditions.  We  find  that  the  natives  here 
move  around  a great  deal  and  it's  hard  for 
the  students  to  keep  up  academically.  The 
kids  in  the  Primary  School  are  often  good 
students,  but  when  they  get  older  they 
don’t  seem  to  make  such  good  progress. 
One  reason  for  this  may  be  that  their 
culture  dictates  that  children  should  not 
(appear  to)  know  more  than  their  parents, 
so  the  motivation  to  learn  is  not  present. 
And,  of  course,  the  subjects  are  not  really 


relevant  to  a nomadic  race.’ 

‘How  do  they  get  along  with  the  other 
students?’ 

Murray  said  seriously,  ‘Occasionally 
there  are  social  isolation  problems.  The 
natives  tend  to  stick  together,  especially 
when  they  get  older.  New  teachers  usually 
find  that  it  takes  a long  time  before  they 
can  gain  their  trust.  It  took  me  at  least 
three  months  before  my  aboriginal  students 
would  open  up  to  me.  I could  talk  to  them 
and  they'd  listen  but  they  wouldn’t 
volunteer  any  questions  or  responses.  I 
found  it  really  frustrating,  especially  since 
my  teacher  training  had  not  prepared  me 
for  it,  and  I didn’t  know  what  to  expect. 
Other  problems  are  caused  because  they 
get  special  grants  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment just  for  coming  to  school,  so  they 
often  have  money  for  lunches  and  sweets 
that  the  white  kids  don't  get  and  this  can 
cause  ill  feelings.  On  a more  positive  note, 
though,  some  of  the  aboriginal  kids  have  a 
lot  to  offer,  especially  in  science.  They 
seem  more  tuned  in  to  nature  in  all  its 
aspects  and  they  can  be  great  resources  in 
a science  class.  A mate  of  mine  teaches  in 
one  of  the  northern  schools  and  some  of 
his  kids  brought  in  a swamp  python.  He 
kept  it  for  a while  in  a cage  in  the  science 
room  but  one  day  the  snake  just  about  did 
him  in.  He  got  his  aboriginal  students  to 
help  him  take  it  back  to  the  swamp  next 
day.’ 

I was  about  to  pursue  the  matter  further 
when  Barry  came  to  the  door  to  take  me  on 
a tour  of  the  rest  of  the  school.  I asked  him 
what  other  subjects  made  up  the  secondary 
school  curriculum. 

‘Well,’  he  said,  ‘the  core  subjects  take  24 
periods  a week.  Then  sports  take  another  4 
periods.  That  leaves  12  periods,  and  in 
Western  Australia’s  Lower  Secondary 
Schools,  students  fill  those  periods  with 
subjects  called  options.  These  each  take 
from  two  to  four  periods  a week  and 
usually  don’t  have  any  carryover  into  the 
Upper  School.  In  this  school,  students  can 
take  manual  arts,  metal  work,  technical 
drawing,  food  and  clothing,  grooming  and 
deportment,  typing  and  business  practice. 


The  Education  Department’s  staffing  for- 
mula allows  me  one  and  a half  teachers  per 
secondary  class.  I have  three  classes  so 
I’m  allowed  four  and  one  half  teachers. 
Besides  the  two  teachers  in  the  core  area,  I 
have  a shop  teacher,  a home  economics 
teacher,  and  a housewife  who  comes  in  for 
a half  day  to  teach  typing  and  business 
practice.  Because  my  core  teachers  have  a 
full  load,  the  shop  and  home  economics 
teacher  must,  in  effect,  teach  all  the 
options  other  than  typing  and  business 
practice.  We  have  no  art,  music,  or 
languages  and  there’s  nothing  we  can  do 
about  it.  Small  schools  have  small  pro- 
grams.’ 

Ahead  of  us  was  a new  building  and, 
with  obvious  pride,  Barry  opened  the  door. 
It  was  a beautifully  appointed  resource 
centre  with  good  equipment.  ‘We’re  also 
allowed  a part-time  librarian,’  he  said,  ‘and 
she's  doing  a tremendous  job  with  the  kids 
here.’ 

In  the  corner,  the  librarian  was  reading  a 
story  to  a group  of  small  children,  almost 
all  of  whom  were  in  school  uniform.  ‘We 
try  to  insist  on  uniform,’  Barry  said.  ‘It 
really  helps  develop  school  spirit  and,  in 
the  long  run,  it’s  cheaper  than  buying  other 
types  of  clothing.  Most  schools  insist  on 
uniform,  although  I understand  that  some 
of  the  Perth  schools  do  not.’ 

‘Yes,  I know,’  I replied.  ‘My  younger 
son  said  he’d  walk  three  miles  rather  than 
go  to  a school  which  insisted  on  uniforms, 
but  we’re  lucky  in  that  our  neighborhood 
school  allows  the  students  considerable 
freedom  in  their  dress.’ 

‘Too  bad,'  said  Barry.  ‘I  think  schools 
with  uniforms  are  better  schools.’ 

I didn’t  argue  the  point.  The  day’s 
experiences  had  been  so  novel  and  had 
provided  so  much  to  think  about  that  I was 
content  to  accept  his  statement  without 
comment.  The  winter  sun  was  already 
starting  to  decline  and  as  we  left  the 
building  I could  feel  a noticeable  chill  in 
the  air.  I thanked  Barry  for  his  time  and  his 
hospitality  and,  driving  past  thousands  of 
sheep  and  gum  trees,  made  my  way  back 
to  Perth.  □ 
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Cat.no.  1259  $1 1 .75  prepaid 


Order  from: 

Publications  Sales,  OISE  PRESS,  The  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education, 

252  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1 V6 
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Profile  of  a School 

Jesse  Ketchum  School 


In  May  of  this  year,  Jesse  Ketchum  School 
celebrated  its  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary.  One  of  Toronto’s  first  common 
(essentially  ‘public’)  schools,  Jesse  Ketchum 
is  named  after  an  Empire  Loyalist  who  made 
his  fortune  from  a tannery  at  the  corner  of 
Yonge  and  Adelaide  streets,  and  who 
donated  the  land  on  Davenport  Road  where 
the  first  school  was  built  in  1832.  The 
present  three-story  building  was  erected  on 
a nearby  site  during  World  War  I,  and  a 
gymnasium,  art  room,  and  science  room 
were  added  in  1958. 

Jesse  Ketchum,  which  extends  from 
junior  kindergarten  to  grade  8,  presently 
has  an  enrolment  of  almost  600  students, 
well  over  half  of  whom  attend  from  out- 
side the  district.  One  of  the  school’s 
chief  attractions  is  the  adjacent  Metro 
day-care  centre,  where  the  smaller  children 
can  be  looked  after  at  the  end  of  the  school 
day.  Another  is  the  relatively  small  size 


of  the  senior  school  (grades  7 and  8)  — 
only  250  students.  The  students  represent 
fifty-six  nationalities,  which  makes  for  a 
rich  multicultural  mix. 

The  staff  of  28  teachers  place  great 
emphasis  on  small-group  and  individual 
instruction.  There  are  also  special  ed 
classes  for  children  with  learning 
difficulties  and,  especially  in  senior  school, 
emphasis  on  the  organization  of  camping 
trips  and  educational  visits  outside  the  school 

Among  the  many  celebrations  of  the 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  were 
assemblies  to  honor  such  distinguished 
alumni  as  the  late  Norman  Bethune 
and  Charlie  and  Lionel  Conacher.  There 
was  also  a parade,  an  open  house,  and  a 
reunion  dinner.  The  huge  attendance  of 
former  students  at  these  festivities  was 
itself  a tribute  to  Jesse  Ketchum’s  long- 
time contribution  to  elementary  schooling 
in  Toronto. 
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